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AN AFTERNOON AT MODJESKA’S. 
By MRS. JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


FPNHE actress to whose theatre London is now 

flocking is as charming off the stage as she 
is on it. You may meet at her rooms some of 
the most entertaining people in town. She is 
gifted with a winning manner, a trifle foreign in 
its gracefulness, and her accent in speaking Eng- 
lish is also rendered picturesque by the faint Pol- 
ish coloring which still invests it. She occupies 
the ground-floor of a handsome building on the 
corner of Sloane Square, at the other end of which 
is the Court Theatre, where she performs. Though 
prevented by the exigencies of her profession from 
giving dinners, she occasionally invites her friends 
to lunch with her at two o’ciock. A fashionable 





London luncheon is distinguishable from a din- | 


ner chiefly by the hour at which it takes place. 


You begin with oysters on the half shell, proceed | spirits. 


through soup, fish, and en- 
trées to a joint, and thence 


such plays as admit of that arrangement, appear- 
ing three times a week, Miss Terry supporting. 
Great interest is aroused by this combination, and 
the price of stalls has been raised from ten and 
sixpence to a guinea, while everybody is anxious- 
ly inquiring how soon the “ booking” will begin. 

On the left of Mr. Booth sat Clement Scott, 
the well-known dramatic critic, and editor of that 
popular theatrical magazine, the Theatre. Mr. 
Scott is a man under forty years of age, of me- 
dium height, with reddish-brown hair and mus- 
tache, and a countenance full of acuteness and 
good-humor. In conversation he is lively and 
humorous, with a jolly laugh, and a way of fin- 
ishing his remarks with an “eh?” and a comical 
movement of the eyebrows that comes as near to 
being a wink as strict propriety allows. He is 
fertile in anecdotes, and maintained himself and 
those around him in a continual overflow of 
Further down the table sat Forbes Rob- 





make your way via salad to 
entremets and coffee; and 
your progress throughout is 
enlivened by sherry, hock, 
Champagne, claret, and li- 
A few weeks ago an 
interesting party met to en- 
joy an entertainment of this 
kind. The hostess, in a sim- 
ply made, gracefully draped 
costume of seal brown velvet, 
with large jabot of Indian 
muslin and lace, welcomed us 
in her prettily decorated draw- 
ing-room, which owes so much 
of its success to the rich Ori- 
ental draperies, brocades and 
embroideries, fur rugs and 
choice pictures, which she 
has added to it. Her hand- 
some face bears no traces of 
the tragic vicissitudes which, 
in an English adaptation of 
the Dame aux Camellias, she 
nightly undergoes. Her hus- 
band—who, in recognition of 
the limitations of Anglo-Sax- 
on organs of pronunciation, 
is addressed by his friends as 
M. Bozenta (the whole name 
is written Bozenta di Chla- 
powski, but sounds very dif- 
ferently from that when spok- 
en)—M. Bozenta, then, was 
also present: a gentleman 
whose bearing combines pol- 
ish with cordiality, and who 
has made himself both popu- 
lar and respected in society 
here. The quota of guests 
being full, we filed two and 
two into the dining-room. 
The chief personage present 
was Mr. Edwin Booth, who 
has been giving to English 
actors and audiences a valu- 
able and much-needed lesson 
in acting—that being an art 
which, owing to the epidemic 
of heretical ideas as to “ real- 
ism,” is in some danger of be- 
ing lost in the old country. 
Mr. Booth has not been in 
very robust health of late, 
thanks to the exceptionally 
intolerable behavior of a cli- 
mate never too genial, and 
there was a shadow of weari- 
ness upon his fine features 
which we were sorry to ob- 
serve. His engagement at 
the Princess’s Theatre has 
been, owing to various causes, 
an exceptionally arduous one. 
But better times are in store 
for him. After the present 
run of King Lear is over, and 
a brief tour in the provinces 
disposed of, Mr. Booth will 
take a month’s rest, and then 
he will begin a season at the 
Lyceum in conjunction with 
Mr. Irving and Miss Ellen 
Terry. The two actors will 
alternate the chief parts in Figs. 
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Fig. 1.—Seree Dress. 
For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No, VL, 

36-45, 
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Fig. 2.—Cuevior Mantie, 
For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No. IIL, 
Figs. 20 and 21, 


ertson, one of the most promising of the younger 
London actors. He has been supporting Modjeska 
during the last few months, and his renderings of 
Maurice de Saxe and of Armand have been dis- 
tinguished by great intelligence and effectiveness, 
He is more American than English in appear- 
ance, being tall and somewhat slightly built, with 
prominent features, large eyes, thin cheeks, and a 
particularly pleasant smile and address. On the op- 
posite side of the table was the Hon. Lewis Wing- 
field, the son of Lord Powerscourt, and a novelist 
and dramatist of some note. The first impres- 
sion of his appearance does not, indeed, suggest 
an especially remarkable man. He is short and 
of indeterminate figure, with a combed-down look, 
meek and unobtrusive, eyebrows faint and sloping 
downward steeply, a short prominent aquiline 
nose, the lower part of the face thinly covered 
with a brown beard. But when he begins to 
talk, his face gathers animation; he has a rapid, 





Fig. 3.—Rounp Waist, ALBANIAN Over-Skirt, AND WALKING SKIRT. 
Froxt.—[For Back, see Page 277.]|—Cur Parrern, No. 3071; 
ST, Sk AN YALKING Skirt, 20 Cents EACH. 
Waist, Over-Sxirt, anp Wax Sxirr, 20 € 
or pattern aud description see Supplement, No. VII Figs. 46-55. 
For pattern and descripti Suppl t, No, VII 4 


almost nervous, gesticulation, and a copious, some- 
what shrill, laugh; he is bright, quick, and ready 
of speech, like the Irishman that he is; and the 
mirth at his end of the table was continuous and 
hearty. Next to him sat Mrs. Bromley, the wid- 
ow of Val. Bromley, the artist, whose death a year 
or two since from small-pox was lamented both 
by the social and the artistic world. Val. Brom- 
ley was an artist of great promise, and personally 
an eminently handsome man, of a clear-cut, mas- 
culine type. His widow is as handsome as her 
husband was, in a very different style—a youth- 
ful, graceful, engaging woman, with features of 
a sort that would be effective on the stage (Mrs. 
Bromley, we believe, at one time thought of 
adopting the dramatic profession). She is the 
sister of Forbes Robertson, and owns her full 
share of the talent common to every member of 
that family. Her companion on the left is Mr. 
Julian Hawthorne, who has just communicated 
° to her his opinion that, what- 
ever may be said as to the 
charms of science, polities, 
and the polite arts, there is 
nothing, after all, to be com- 
pared with a well-served su- 
préme de volaille aux truffes, 
Meanwhile Mrs. Edwin Booth, 
at the other end of the table, 
is conversing earnestly with 
M. Bozenta in a voice which 
seldom rises above an em- 
phatic whisper. 
bles, indeed, a creature com- 
posed of equal parts of air 
and volition, rather than an 
ordinary being of flesh and 
blood, for the pulmonary com- 
plaint to which she has long 
been subject has been affect- 
ed unfavorably by the English 
winter; so that, as she her- 
self says, she exists by sheer 
strength of will, and almost 
in defiance of rational proba- 
bilities. Miss Booth, deli- 
cate, pretty, and slenderly vi- 
with dark hair and 
full brown eyes, like her fa- 
the r’s, Forbes 
Robertson and Clement Scott ; 
and we ourselves are in pos- 


She resem- 


vacious, 


sits between 


session of the space between 
M. Bozenta and Mr. Wingfield. 

There was a good deal said, 
among those in Madame Mod- 
jeska’s neighborhood, about 
the new play that W. G. Wills, 
the dramatist, has been writ- 
ing for her, and in which she 
will appear early next month. 
Clement Scott objected to the 
title, /wanna, as being unlike- 
ly to attract the public, who 
would mispronounce it in the 
first place (we have, indeed, 
already seen it written Juani- 
ta! in one paper), and find it 
unpromising in the second. 
“ Wills is a dear, dreamy old 
chap,” remarked Mr. Seott, 
“and neither knows nor cares 
about dodges to hit the pop- 
ular eye. - Itis one of his fads 
to call his things by the name 
of the heroine or hero: well 
enough for a book, but won’t 
do for a drama.” Some one 
else observed that one of the 
main incidents in the play 
was the walling up alive of 
Juanna in the dungeon of 
the convent; whereupon Mr 
Booth suggested “ Walled In” 
as an alternative title; anoth- 
er proposed “ Buried Alive,” 
which was rejected, as having 
already copyrighted ; 
while “‘ Stoned to Death” was 
condemned as farcical and 
ambiguous. With regard to 
the play itself, those who had 
read it agreed in according 
high praise to its literary mer- 
it and to the charm and brill- 
jance of its dialogue; but 
some doubt was expressed ag 
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to whether it would “ act” as well as it “ read,” and 
it was deemed probable that some excisions and 
alterations would be made before it came finally 
before the public. The character of Juanna her- 
self, played by Modjeska, has the disadvantage 
of being dramatically inferior to that of the monk, 
taken by Forbes Robertson ; but the power which 
Modjeska has shown in the delirious scene in 
Adrienne Lecouvreur favors the anticipation that 
she will be able by the force of het presentation 
to atone for any short-coming of the dramatist, an 
important passage in Juanna being concerned with 
the madness of the heroine. There is no doubt, 
on the other hand, that Forbes Robertson will give 
a more than adequate rendering of the monk. 
While this discussion was going on, Mr. Lewis 
Wingfield was being rallied on the subject of a 
letter sent by him to the Daily News, in reply to a 
criticism of the costumes in Masks and Faces—a 
stage version by Charles Reade and Tom Taylor of 
the famous story of Peg Woffington—and he was 
defending himself vigorously. In fact, few peo- 
ple know more about the mysteries of eighteenth- 
century costume than does Mr. Wingfield; but, 
as he remarked, it is not so easy to make actors 
and actresses conform themselves to the facts, 
even when apprised of them. They prefer to 
“ look well,” and only incidentally to “ look right.” 
Clement Scott then had a gibe at Henry Irving, 
whom he professes to disapprove of as an actor—a 
position with which Mrs. Bromley vehemently dis- 
agreed. Mr. Booth gravely declined to take part 
in the controversy, the more since he had had 
little or no chance of seeing Irving other than in 
a social way. It was remarked by some one else 
that Irving was never so delightful as over an 
after-dinner cigar, when the great intelligence 
and originality of the man are not obscured by 
his eccentricities of pronunciation and gesture. 

But space fails us to give an adequate report 
of a great deal of amusing and interesting talk. 
Coffee was brought into the dining-room by unan- 
imous request, in order that the ladies need not 
leave the gentlemen too soon, and with it cigar- 
ettes; and Modjeska condescended to inhale a 
whiff or two of the fragrant “ Laferme.” Grad- 
ually the company found their way back to the 
drawing-room, where smoking was continued. 
At last Clement Scott went off to write an article 
on Trichinosis for the Daily Telegraph, we en- 
treating him by the memory of a pleasant after- 
noon to put it favorably for our country, which 
he swore by all the gods to do. Our carriages 
were announced all too soon, and it was with 
more than customary reluctance that we dis- 
persed, to meet again several times in the course 
of the afternoon while paying the tax levied by 
society —afternoon calls. 
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HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGEs. 


No. 76 of Harper’s YOUNG PEOPLE, issued 
April 12, contains an article of interest to every 
boy in the land, entitled “ How shall I Make a 
Living?” “ Indian Corn,” an Indian legend, by 
Benson J. Lossinc; “ Zaster- Eges,” their 
meaning, and how to make them, illustrated ; 
“4 Passing Cloud,” a poem, illustrated by 
Jessie McDermorr; Chapter Eighteen of 
“Toby Tyler,” in which Toby and Mr, Stubbs 
make good their escape from the circus, and find 
a day of freedom in the woods, illustrated by 
Rocers; “An Enchanted Ship; or, the Dutch 
Captain’s Device,” one of DAVID KeER’s stories 
Sor boys ; “ Indian Children,” an article showing 
that little savages must work as well as civilised 
children, illustrated by CARY ; “ So Very Strange,” 
a story of letters by CHARLES BARNARD; “ Afy 
Pig,” by Fimmy Brown, as funny a story as 
Jimmy has yet written ; “ My Mothers Début,” 
a story for girls; Chapter Eleven of “ Phil's 
Fairies,” illustrated ; a page of Pinafore Rhymes, 
with six charming illustrations ; “ London Bridge 
is Falling Down,” illustrated ; Charades, Poems, 
Comics, Puzzles, and other attractions. 





FURNITURE AND FURNISHING. 


HE fable of Jupiter and the frogs holds 
a perennial moral. Whatever dynas- 
ty changeful mortality dethrones, it is cer- 
tain to invoke a new tyrant. Not very 
long ago all we householders were sacrifi- 
cing to King Log in the matter of our sur- 
roundings. We made our habitations as un- 
interesting as they could be made by flar- 
ing carpets, “suites” of furniture liker to 
one another than any peas that grow, dead- 
ly-lively engravings of the good old vapid 
school in efflorescent frames, and ornaments 
as scrupulously paired as if it were their 
mission to survive some imminent domestic 
deluge, and propagate their wretched kind. 
The ratio of beauty to expense was as one 
to one hundred in this melancholy order of 
honsehold art, which prevailed, with minor 
differences, from the brown-stone mansion 
of Fifth Avenue to the clapboard parallel- 
ogram of Oshkosh. It was the reign of the 
pretentions, the formal, the tawdry. 
Suddenly the voice of the prophet East- 
LAKE was heard crying in the wilderness, 
“ Repent ye, for the kingdom of the tasteful 
is at hand!” With the eagerness of the old 
Greek, we turned ourselves to hear and to 
tell of this new thing. Revolution succeeds 
becanse the air is charged with it before 
the first whisper ‘of revolt is heard. We 
began to talk about “harmonies” and “ gra- 








dations,” about tiles, plaques, embroideries, 
bric-a-brac, and the “sincere” in joinery and 
decoration, as if we knew what we meant. 
Where we could afford it, we crowded our 
rooms with new and really beautiful things. 
Where leanness of the purse forbade, we 
made what shift we might with needle, 
paint-brush, and cheap carpentry to imitate 
a fine original. And if our earlier state was 
grim and tasteless, our later development is 
too often jumbled and grotesque. We could 
at least turn round in the parlor of the past 
without danger to bric-a-brac, and we could 
descry honest spaces of wall surface, how- 
everugly. Primarily one’s rooms are to un- 
fold one’s domestic life in, and a museum 
is not much fitter for that purpose than a 
mausoleum. 

Yet the laws that should govern house- 
hold art are simple and few, and that gift 
of arrangement which some women are said 
to have at their fingers’ ends is an intuitive 
or cultivated perception of them. Thus it 
is impossible to receive «wsthetic pleasure 
save from an alternation of stimulation and 
rest. We easily recognize this principle in 
music, painting, architecture, and in the end- 
less pictures of nature, where that which we 
find beautiful is enhanced and almost cre- 
ated by the level passages, the dull hues, 
the simple lines, the stretches of dingy com- 
monplaceness, always offered to us. 

Now in our rooms we need precisely the 
same elements to produce a harmonious 
whole. The floor, the walls, the ceilings, 
are to be our background, our element of 
rest, our level passages. They must not be 
ugly; they need not even be meagre. But 
whatever enrichment they own must be 
subordinate, retiring, interior, as it were. 
Then the ornaments we possess will assume 
their own value, that of excitement, and 
will appeal to us with a beauty we had not 
discovered in them. These are the accent- 
ed notes, the high lights, the foliation of the 
arch. 

A common mistake is to make the dra- 
peries too florid. One of the finest rooms in 
one of the finest houses of this city, where 
floors, walls, and ceiling are perfectly coin- 
posed, is spoiled by a superb portiére of cur- 
rant-colored satin. This magnificent and 
malevolent hanging steals the glow from an 
Escosura, dulls the lush verdure of a Corot 
meadow, draws an envious veil over the lu- 
minous splendor of a characteristic Gifford, 
fades the exquisite vases, and turns even 
the bronzes green with discontent. And 
what is a bit of flamboyant upholstery, that 
it should dare thus to put down its betters? 

So, if the chandeliers are too showy, or 
the sofa cushions too ornate, or the furni- 
ture covering too rich, or the gilding too 
generous, they destroy the reposeful effect 
of the room, and bring the ornaments to 
naught. And if every one of these subor- 
dinate objects is tasteful and rich, if it prove 
too obtrusive for the place it is destined to 
fill, and the company it is intended to keep, 
it passes at once under the ban. It is not 
enough that the furnishings of a room should 
be pretty in themselves: they must be pret- 
ty altogether, or the room is comparatively 


a fajlure. 

Ris is a hard doctrine for those of us 
who have an inheritance of objectionable 
movables from an unenlightened past. It 
is only by degrees, and with infinite pains- 
taking in accumulation, that we can evolve 
harmony from our chaotic abundance. But 
a judicious suppression is possible to most 
of us. We can subdue the bizarre; we can 
weed out the superfluous; we can place the 
yoke, so to speak, on the necks of our un- 
tamed chairs and sofas; we can attain that 
effect of restfulness which is the first essen- 
tial. And we shall be surprised to find with 
how few and simple adornments we may 
also secure the sense of stimulation which 
is its counterpart. 





EASTER GAYETIES. 


NHIS “floral mother ofthe Christian spring” 
is generally ushered in by a cold storm in 
our fitful Northern climate. Quite as likely, too, 
is Good-Friday, the saddest fast-day of the pale 
Lenten season, to be bright and beautiful. But 
no matter for these caprices of the clouds, the 
almanac must be observed, and one must be clad 
in sackcloth on Good-Friday, and wear a new bon- 
net at Easter. Indeed, no one will have good 
luck who does not wear some new garment on 
Easter-Sunday, if it be only a ribbon or a pair 
of gloves. 
And as the sun dances on Easter-Sunday, so 
all the world must dance. 
“Her feet beneath her petticoat 
Like little mice crept in and ont; 
And, oh! she dances such a way, 
No sun upon an Easter-day 
Is half so fair a sight.” 
Dancing being interdicted in Lent, it breaks out 
at Easter, as the pent-up mountain stream dash- 
es down through its prison of ice when the sun 
ins to break the frozen chains. 
@ one or two Germans which are allowed at 
“ Mi-Caréme” but intensify this desire on the part 
of Beauty to indulge in the exciting privilege of 
the dance; so at Easter come a cataract of cards 
for “Small and Earlys,” the F.C.D.C.’s final throe, 





and the hunt balls, which are the prettiest of all 
the modern balls, as the gallant huntsmen go 
in pink. We might pause to inquire why scar- 
let is called pink in the hunting field (England’s 
proudest color, scarlet !), but the fact remains 
that it is so called. The huntsmen wear scarlet 
frock-coats in the field, but in the ball-room wear 
scarlet dress-coats with white satin facings, and 
black dress-pantaloons, for the evening dress. 
The effect is beautiful, and it is much intensi- 
fied when not only the Westchester or Queen’s 
County Hunt is present, but is also joined by the 
Meadow Brook Hunt and the Rockaway Hunt, 
both of which vary the scarlet and white with 
blue or black facings. This dress supplies that 
element of color in which our balls are so defi- 
cient. The balls at the Castle Inn at New Ro- 
chelle, of the hunt proper, are amongst the East- 
er gayeties most longed for. For the hunt goes 
on, although the heavens be overcast, the atmos- 
phere depressing, winds howling, and skies de- 
scending, for it is a part of an English adoption 
that we can now bear to be rained on. Beauty 
no longer lives in purple and fine linen, but in 
water-proof sacque and India rubber boots, and 
she goes shooting English snipe, with her dog 
and gun, as an Easter pastime, occasionally, when 
she is not on horseback or taking a constitution- 
al up the Hudson, Her Easter toilettes are com- 
posed of every variety of costume, suited to all 
sorts of weather, and her boots range from the 
three-decker calf-skin to that delicate shallop, a 
satin slipper. 

One of the Easter gayeties is going shopping, 
for which pastime the shops are arrayed in all 
their glory. There is no amusement more full 
of excitement than this, as the gay foulards, mus- 
lins, and chintzes tell of the future sport by sea 
and shore. Every fold on the counters of the 
great dry-goods princes breathes of conquest, ev- 
ery momie-cloth inwraps a live possibility, every 
sea-side bunting waves in anticipation of a victo- 
ry, every bonnet suggests a téte-a-téte, and every 
round hat recalls Rosalind and Orlando and the 
forest of Ardennes.- Every jeweller’s shop, with 
its hanging crystal watches, says that Time, old 
Father Time, like a miser, is counting his unem- 
ployed coins. What can Beauty better do than 
go a-shopping ? 

A visit to the confectioner’s to inspect and to 
buy the Easter-eggs which are hatched in every 
material from crystal to satin and paper, and are 
made to hold toilette articles, handkerchiefs, jew- 
elry, and bonbons, is also an Easter gayety. This 
custom of exchanging the pasch-egg is traced 
far back into antiquity. It is an Oriental tradi- 
tion that the world was hatched at Easter from 
an egg given by the Creator. The Japanese, the 
Chinese, the Hindoos, the Pheenicians, the North 
American Indians, all had this tradition. That 
mysterious embryo which becomes life suggests 
to all minds, however ignorant, the idea of hope 
—of resurrection. 

When came in the practice of coloring the 
eggs we know not. The peasantry of Scotland, 
where Easter has been long suppressed as a 
papist superstition, still play with colored eggs, 
and the Welsh color their eggs red as a type of 
the resurrection—“ the blood of the Lamb.” The 
Germans make nests in their gardens of mosses 
and leaves, in which attentive mothers hide the 
desired colored egg, with the initial of some hap- 
py child, who goes to find the mysterious and 
significant gift, as from the fairies. 

A game of ball used to take place on Easter 
morning in England, even the reverend clergy- 
throwing the colored eggs to and fro, and in our 
later days ladies play ball in vacant lots in the 
upper part of the city as soon after Easter as the 
weather will allow, calling it “ Easter-ball.” In 
England this game was conducted on Easter-Mon- 
day by the mayor with the “mall, sword, and cap 
of maintenance” in the public market-place. We 
can scarcely ask Mayor Grace to add to our Easter 
holidays. 

A ball game at Easter-tide being permitted to 
women in olden times, we are told that the Allan- 
a-Dale and young Lochinvars often took that op- 
portunity to run away with the Maid Marions and 
the fair Lucys of the period, as papa was en- 
gaged with his game in the market-place and 
could not attend to the maids at “ Pepper Gate” ; 
but this fashion does not prevail in New York. 

Badminton, a sort of house tennis in place of 
lawn tennis, is one of the gayeties of Easter, as 
indeed our cold spring and wet season make 
lawn tennis an impossibility for some weeks; yet 
to play a game in a house is less exciting than 
to toss the ball under the shade of green trees, 
but it has the same liveliness that embellishes 
roller-skating, and it is good exercise. 

The “ plays” which have been practiced during 
Lent, the librettos which have been learned, are 
usually performed at Easter. The “Masque of 
Comus” was the great precedent for a play at 
Easter-tide. Long will it be before we shall have 
another “Masque of Comus,” but the amateur 
plays and small operas are not bad, and the mu- 
sical festivals are delightful. Would that we had 
the Tyrolese customs here! There bands of pea- 
sants wander from house to house with guitars 
and zitherns, singing beautiful Easter hymns. 
The picturesque dress is adorned with flowers, 
and troops of happy children dance to the music. 
They carry with them burning torches through 
the still evening air, and leave a bunch of flow- 
ers on every door-step. 

In one Dutch town the sons of St. Nicholas 
celebrate their Paas, another form of the word 
Paschal, and if their wives no longer bring in the 
“pinkster blum,” they still have the oleykoeks 
and hot cross-buns, 

The Easter lily never fails of its sweet and 
stately ministration. It is in all the churches, 
and happy is the maid who finds one blowing by 
her side in the morning, lifting up its white cup 
full of fragrance to greet her—Aurora and Flora 
to Venus, : 

From Easter to Pentecost is the fortunate sea- 





son for marriage, and therefore many weddings 
are sa the Easter gayeties. It was consid- 
ered in Wales, the land of superstition, to insure 
long life and happiness to a child to baptize it at 
Easter, 

It is the great festival of the Christian year. 


“Christ is risen! Christ is risen indeed!” 


Strange chain of religious belief, that it owes its 
name to the pagan worship of Ostara, or Eastre, 
the Goddess of Spring! Nothing can exceed the 
splendor of the music in the churches. The Em- 
peror Constantine caused Easter vigils to be in- 
stituted, and nowadays many devout Catholics 
stay in the churches on Easter-even until mid- 
night, bringing away their half-burned tapers. 
Constantine, proud, ostentatious emperor, caused 
high pillars of wax to be erected all over his im- 
perial city, which burned all night, until the sun 
rose and danced. In these days that our night 
is bright as day with the electric light, we do not 
need the emperor’s pillars of wax. 

Thus the edict of the Council of Nice, which 
gives us a fixed day, the first Sunday after the 
fourteenth day of the calendar moon which falls 
on or next after the 2lst of March, for our 
Easter, predetermines for us a return to those 
gayeties which the sombre fasts of Lent have 
stopped for a season. Many members of the 
three great Churches, the Roman, the English, 
and the Greek, keep Lent with much austerity, 
fasting, and prayer. Many members of other 
Churches and communions, who do not allow the 
calendar of the Christian year in their almanacs, 
also observe it as a period of quiet life and of 
rest. Fashion steps in here and helps the early 
fathers to this wise and doubtless healthful cus- 
tom. 

But all the world rejoices at Easter. Even if 
a thick snow covers the ground, the prophetic 
soul detects the violet underneath it. The poor 
rejoice that the long cold winter, with its ear- 
aches and frost-bites, is at an end; the rich re- 
joice that now it has come time to be gay again; 
both church and state rejoice that the merry bells 
can ring, and the fasting give way to feasting. 

Many fanciful devices in the dinner table ar- 
rangements are in order for Easter. A goose 
sitting on a nest of Easter-eggs (in ice-cream) is 
a favorite device. The ice is put in the real 
shells, for the age is realistic. As for the goose, 
perhaps she is seated with the guests: who can 
tell ? 

Amongst our Easter gayeties some young la- 
dies are trying to rehabilitate archery; this has 
now a place and a legal habitation and a name 
at the Central Park. The ground is appropri- 
ately near to the statue of the model soldier of 
the Seventh Regiment. A Cupid with drawn 
bow should be the “field mark and device.” 
Never does a woman look prettier than when 
practicing archery. The dress, the association, 
the ballad of Robin Hood, the attitude, and “ the 
deft hand and cunning eye”—all are becoming 
to woman. She can never be so beautiful as 
when, drawing the arrow up to her dimpled 
chin, she sends it with one charming and most 
graceful elongation of her left arm deep into the 
heart of the target. 

Fanciful designs and inscriptions can be put 
on the Easter-egg, and should belong to all the 
rejoiceful games and gayeties which come with 
the season. Even the early Christians, no doubt 
the most sad and gloomy set of believers who 
ever founded a faith, did not pray in the attitude 
of humility on Easter-day, but stood with uplift- 
ed faces and outstretched hands on this glorious 
festival. The converted Jews, who kept the Pas- 
sover on the 14th of Nison (as nearly correspond- 
ing with our Easter), decked the sacrificial cake 
with flowers. The pagan element, rich in color, 
music, flowers, and joy, which was the one thing 
which the early Church might afford to keep as 
its clear moonlight ray of heavenly truth, and 
afterward its sun-burst of great victory, chased 
away the smoky light of perfumed torches from 
the places of sacrifice. This element of beauty 
and joy belongs to us all. For in the “glory of 
the lilies,” in the splendid swelling triumph of 
the Easter hymns, in the gay colors of the gar- 
ments, in the fragrant bud of the hyacinth, which 
shows its red behind a dusky sheath, like the fire 
in the opal, we read one and the same legend, 
that “ Death is swallowed up in victory.” 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE LATEST IMPORTATIONS. 


ASHIONABLE modistes just returned from 

Paris are exhibiting fresh novelties in vari- 
ous articles of the toilette. The new feature in 
mantles is the use of materials never before em- 
ployed for wraps, while in dresses the original 
combinations of familiar fabrics strike the ob- 
server at a glance. In the choicest collections 
of dresses the short costume still predominates, 
and its general outlines remain the same. The 
skirt is narrow and bouffant, but is shown in 
simpler styles than many already quoted. One 
or two deep pleatings almost form the skirts of a 
Parisian dress for general wear, and above this 
is a draped round apron over-skirt fastened per- 
manently, or else a “baby sash” of ombré satin 
Surah. There are shirred basques, but this fea- 
ture is not so prominent as at the earlier open- 
ings, and the same is true of the shirred and 
puffed sleeves. Indeed, the best French mo- 
distes, while they introduce novelties, are at the 
same time conservative, and are not willing to 
relinquish a good style for the sake of uncertain 
new things. For this reason basques with vests 
are seen on young ladies’ costumes, and the prin- 
cesse polonaise is sent out by Worth. Nor does 
Worth lay aside brocades or failles or polka- 
dotted stuffs because stripes are the latest ca- 
price, but he chooses these in new shades of cin- 
namon, chaudron, or of brick red, and in dark 
green, which he trims with black, while the dots 
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and brocades are on soft twilled silks that are 
the very newest of old things. 


TWO FRENCH COSTUMES. 


A simple toilette by Worth of polka-dotted Su- 
rah in dark cinnamon shades has a princesse 
polonaise and kilt-pleated skirt, with one of the 
new Mother Hubbard capes. This little cape 
reaches to the elbows, and is shirred in rows 
around the neck; it is then open on each arm 
from the shoulders down, and there are clusters 
of loops of satin ribbon in the opening. A sin- 
gle seam down the middle of the back shapes 
the cape, and its edges are merely faced with sat- 
in, or else the fabric is doubled. The polonaise 
is of the simplest shape, with two large box 
pleats behind, and the slight draping that makes 
it bouffant is done under these pleats. The deep 
flounce of narrow pleats is cut bias, and sewed so 
high on the foundation skirt that its heading is 
concealed by the polonaise. All such skirts—and 
there are many this season—are finished near the 
edge by one or two narrow side-pleatings that are 
not seen except when the deep pleating is lifted ; 
they are not meant for show, but merely to sup- 
port the principal flounce, and to finish properly 
the foot of the dress. Very small buttons are on 
such dresses; these may be flat moulds covered 
with satin, or else bullet-shaped and of crocheted 
silk. Another dress by the same modiste is far 
more elaborate, and is composed of brocaded Le- 
vantine combined with shaded Sicilienne. Cop- 
per red and gray hues prevail in this dress, and 
the skirt in front is formed of alternate folds of 
the two materials that give the effect of length- 
wise stripes. Ten alternate folds for each side 
meet in the middle seam of the front, and slope 
away slightly, following the shape of the founda- 
tion skirt, and making the tenth and last fold on 
each side quite straight; back of this the two 
fabrics are combined in soft drapery, while at the 
foot are two other pleatings formed of the folds. 
This is completed by a basque of the figured 
goods, with retroussés of the shaded Sicilienne. 


WATERED SILKS, 


A revival of moirés is announced, and these 
are shown in the combination dresses, while light 
shades of watered silks are imported for full-dress 
toilettes. The tendency in these is toward stripes ; 
those with wide watered stripes and satin stripes 
alternating are shown, but the patterns known 
as moirés antiques are not seen. As a trimming, 
or in combination with the fine cashmeres that 
French dressmakers use so much this spring, the 
watered silk is very effective. A tasteful dress 
of clear gray cashmere is combined with gray 
watered silk, and has for its only touches of col- 
or the merest glimpses of red Surah used as fa- 
cings. The new surplice front is seen on this 
basque, made with fullness gathered from the 
pointed throat, passing into the armholes, and 
there soft folds of cashmere are continued low on 
the bust, where they disappear under a wide 
pointed girdle or peasant waist of the gray moiré 
silk. This peasant waist, laced in the middle, is 
confined to the front, while the back is that of 
an ordinary basque of the cashmere, trimmed 
along the edge with a wide moiré sash that is 
tied in a bow with ends, The red Surah is seen 
as a lining of the frill that is gathered down the 
surplice neck, on the edges of the peasant front, 
and on the moiré cuffs. The skirt is an intricate 
combination of the two fabrics, with one side 
forming a double panel of moiré, on which are 
two rows of yellow ivory buttons inlaid with gold 
in Japanese design, no two of which are alike; on 
the opposite side are two points of the cashmere, 
with soft poufs behind, and the flounces are of 
gathered cashmere, with a border of moiré two 
inches deep that is faced with red Surah. 


YOUTHFUL DRESSES OF CASHMERE, ETC. 


Among other refined dresses of cashmere de- 
signed for young ladies is one of darkest myrtle 
green combined with green and white summer 
silk in small blocks, or rather large checks. The 
basque of green cashmere has a vest of white 
basket-woven stuff, and its novel feature is its 
black trimming of a new passementerie of silk 
tapes, cords, and jet drops, made to pass down 
the front each side of the vest. The checked silk 
is used for wide flounces, and the cashmere is 
combined with silk in scarf aprons and bouffant 
drapery behind. Other costumes are entirely of 
cashmere, with the deep kilt-pleating already al- 
luded to, and the wrinkled apron over-skirt made 
very full, and with its lower edge sewed to the silk 
foundation skirt, and concealing the head of the 
kilt-pleating, or else of two deep pleatings that 
are very narrowly folded. This is very pretty in 
porcelain blue cashmere shading into gray, and 
trimmed with leaf points of grayish-white passe- 
menterie. The basque has the front gauged and 
pleated in vest shape, a slight pointed piece like 
a girdle defines the waist, and is put on by a row 
of small buttons on each side up the first dart. 
The collar and cuffs are turned over, and trimmed 
with the deep leaf points. Pretty seal brown 
cashmeres are similarly made, and finished with 
a small Mother Hubbard mantle, shirred around 
the neck, and long and narrow in front. To 
brighten these dark dresses, a bayadere sash of 
gay stripes—gold with red, green, and blue, 
fringed at the ends—may be added to the back 
drapery. For travelling dresses for young ladies’ 
summer tours are tucked polonaises of coach- 
men’s drab French bunting, and also drab flan- 
nels imported from England, with tucked jackets 
and soutache braiding. Ten or twelve tucks, each 
a half-inch wide, are down the front and back 
forms of these polonaises, the sleeves are also 
tucked lengthwise on their front forms, and the 
polonaise is so draped that its edges and sides are 
left straight enough to be tucked in clusters, and 
draped in peplum points. When polonaises are 
used, the skirts, instead of being kilted, are puffed 
around, usually in two very deep yet scant puffs, 
formed by three or four rows of shirring, and the 





foot is tucked, and falls outward for a flounce. 
These puffed skirts are not confined to simple 
wool fabrics, but are seen on handsome satins, 
grenadines, and Surahs, and make one of the styl- 
ish features of the season that is most easily car- 
ried out. Sometimes the puffing stops with the 
side gore, but in dresses elaborately draped in the 
back the entire skirt is puffed. For instance, a 
dress of pale drab satin has full puffs all around, 
with a deep flounce of embroidered, cream-tinted 
batiste at the foot, and entire breadths of the sat- 
in arranged in sash draperies behind. 

The white lace trimmings are in great profu- 
sion on dresses of batiste, nuns’ veiling, and other 
summer fabrics. Heavy qualities of Languedoc 
lace and of point d’esprit are used alike on sprigged 
muslins and on the sheerest wool dresses. 


ABOUT BUSTLES. 


Very small bustles, such as modistes always 
bring back from Paris, are again imported; but 
these are not used if the draping of the dress 
makes the back sufficiently bouffant without ; at 
least all appearance of “ wearing a bustle” is 
avoided, because the fullness is not excessive, as 
in the days of the Grecian bend, and is more 
graceful when produced by soft outside draperies. 

Among new materials are brocaded China 
crapes for over-dresses, These come in lemon- 
color, ciel blue, lavender, and pale green tints, 
New woollens closely woven and heavier than 
French bunting are like the old-time mousseline 
de laine worn a generation ago. 


CHENILLE JERSEYS. 


Chenille Jerseys are shown made of chenille 
cord fastened in loops on elastic cords. These 
come in drab colors, and have a ruche at the neck 
and wrists formed by massing the chenille in full- 
er loops, 

NOVELTIES IN MANTLES. 

Black chenille is also introduced in mantles, 
sometimes forming the entire garment, sometimes 
being merely used for the side pieces falling over 
the arms, while the front and back are of black 
satin Surah. Small round capes are entirely of 
chenille, and there are larger chenille mantles in 
visite shape. Another novelty is the use of black 
brocaded grenadine for mantles over a lining of 
brick red satin. This makes a very elegant wrap, 
especially when the figure of the grenadine is 
wrought with jet beads. The trimmings are full 
pleatings of Spanish lace with chains of jet beads 
pendent among the pleats. When the velvet or 
plush figured grenadines are employed, steel trim- 
mings are sometimes mixed with the Spanish 
lace pleatings. Young ladies make for them- 
selves pretty shoulder capes of net covered with 
three or four rows of scantily gathered lace, with 
high standing lace frills about the throat. These 
are not confined to black lace, but are also made 
up in white lace for the house, and will be used 
with summer toilettes in the daytime. 

The most tasteful wraps for dust cloaks in 
town and for travelling are of drab pongee made 
like the very long Mother Hubbard cloaks with 
deep shirring at the neck, at the waist line, and 
on the full bishop sleeves. Some of these have 
striped Surah in fade tints for trimming, but they 
are most often very slightly faced with red or 
with olive green satin Surah, 


COLORED MULL DRESSES. 


Soft mull dresses in some delicate tint, such as 
lavender, lemon-color, pale rose, cream, or blue, 
are made up with many yards of gathered Bre- 
ton lace for trimmings. These usually have a 
basque lined all through with thin white or else 
with the colored mull, and are completed by an 
elaborately trimmed skirt. Two draped scarfs 
make the pretty drapery for the front, while 
nearer the foot are large squares of the mull 
edged with lace, and between these are open 
spaces, in which is set a rosette of the mull and 
lace. Sometimes the entire basque is shirred 
lengthwise, and so are the front and sides of the 
skirt. The sleeves are shirred in clusters around 
the arms, if the wearer has a long thin arm, but 
in lengthwise rows to the elbow for a plump arm ; 
they are finished at the elbow by a flat lace cuff 
turned upward on a smooth lining of the colored 
mull. Long-looped bows of satin ribbon and 
ombré sashes are used with these dresses. For 
ladies in mourning are chalk white lawns, trimmed 
with gathered ruffles that are edged with footing, 
and ornamented with black gros grain ribbon 
bows. The waists and polonaises made with 
narrow tucks are also liked for mourning. The 
material is tucked in half-inch tucks before the 
basque is cut out, and the sleeves are also tucked. 
Other dresses have the yoke made of alternate 
strips of footing and of doubled lawn, like an 
inch-wide box pleat. The remainder of the waist 
is gathered to this, and belted. A double ruffle 
of the lawn edged with footing trims the neck 
and edges the yoke. Gathered ruffles with four 
or five tucks are also pretty on these lawn dress- 
es, and are used with white gros grain ribbon 
bows. A pretty basque for lawn dresses is cut 
to spring out an inch or two below the waist, and 
is then edged by a single side-pleating of the ma- 
terial, six inches deep, edged with lace. A new 
feature for the full round short skirts of white 
lawn dresses is to give them the effect of baya- 
dere stripes by insertions let in across the back 
breadths. The insertion, an inch and a half wide, 
is placed three inches apart in rows across the 
entire breadths, all the way from the belt to the 
foot. Sometimes lace and sometimes embroid- 
ered insertion is used. The front may then have 
a prettily draped apron, and a sash is knotted on 
one side. 

NEW FANS. 


Cretonne fans will be used for semi-dress in 
very large sizes, with only a few wide sticks of 
ebony for their support, like the fans imported 
for decoration. Very gay cretonnes are used, and 
there is alittle picture in the centre of birds, ani- 
mals, or a Watteau scene. 





New “spread” fans are provided with a reti- 
cule for the handkerchief. These are made of 
satin laid over a cheap Japanese paper fan with a 
bamboo stick; the shirred pocket is sewed on 
one side, and there are branches of flowers paint- 
ed by hand, or else a wreath or border. A long 
loop of satin ribbon is added to pass over the 
arm or to be attached to the waist. A cord of 
passementerie is around the edges. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Swirzer; and Messrs. Lorp & Taytor; James 
McCrerry & Co.; ARNOLD, ConstaBLE, & Co. ; and 
Srern Broruers. 





PERSONAL. 

Vernpt has a farm in North Italy, and is very 
fond of agriculture. 

—dJudge A. W. TourGee says American con- 
servatism believes in the new, but will not adopt 
it till the fifty-ninth minute of the eleventh hour. 

—It is rumored that an American heiress is 
engaged to marry Mr. PARNELL, but neither her 
local habitation nor her name is given. 

—The fashion prevalent in England of wearing 
nothing but a string of diamonds in the hair is 
vastly convenient for the average woman. 

—Mrs. GARFIELD is mentioned as being the 
first President’s wife able to converse with the 
foreign diplomates in the court languages of Eu- 
rope. 

—The art of advertising is not understood by 
us as well as by M. JuLes Ja.uzor, of Paris, 
whose shop was lately burned, who, on occa- 
sion of some commemorative mass being cele- 
brated in his neighborhood, bought up all the 
violets in Paris, and gave them away in small 
bouquets. 

—The little tailor’s shop in Greenville, Ten- 
nessee, with its sign, ‘‘ A. Jounson,’’ where Pres- 
ident JoHnson once sewed for his living, is pre- 
served with great pride by the family. 

—Two grandnieces of DanieL WEBSTER are 
in office in the city of Washington, D. C. 

—The property of Perer LatHom, once a beg- 
gar, of Maudsley, near Preston, England, which 
cost a few hundred dollars, but which, owing to 
the discovery of coal on the land, proves to be 
worth over two millions, has been left by him to 
the thirteen townships through which he had 
begged, for philanthropic uses. 

—A Philadelphian decides that a woman can 
dress fashionably on five hundred dollars a year, 
if she will only wear mourning, and keep out of 
society. 

—There are six ladies who have dispensed the 
hospitalities of the White House still living— 
Mrs. PoLK, Mrs. TyLeR, Mrs. JoHNsON (HarR- 
RIET LANE), Mrs. Lincoutn, Mrs, GRANT, and 
Mrs. HAYEs. 

—An adopted daughter of the novelist G. P. 
R. James is lecturing in San Francisco, after a 
sojourn in Australia. 

—The Vassar girls consume two hundred 
pounds of meat for dinner daily, and one hun- 
dred and twenty-five pounds for breakfast, not 
to mention the six barrels of onions which are 
disposed of during the year. 

—Itona Erpenscui'tz, the ty Ee alten pi- 
aniste, received a laurel wreath decked with rib- 
bons in Stuttgart, which being sent to her teach- 
er in Vienna for safe-keeping, was weighed in its 
gilt box by the custom-house officer, and duty 
exacted at the same rate as for “laurel (bay), 
condiment for culinary use.”’ 

—The only living representative of Sir Wat- 
TER Scorr’s family is a great-granddanghter, in 
her twenty-ninth year, residing at Abbotsford. 

—There was very sincere frosting on the wed- 
ding cake of the Baroness BurDETT-Coutts, it 
being an inch thick. 

—Among the antiquities recently sold at Bal- 
lincollig, Cork, belonging to the estate of the 
late Sir THomas Tostn, was the celebrated Mar- 
rani Caterpillar; a necklace of ancient and gen- 
uine coins of the time of Putiip of Macedon and 
ALEXANDER the Great; and a walking-stick, 
three feet nine inches high, with gold head, 
traced with mythological subjects, which King 
JameEs gave to Lord De Courcy at Kinsale, after 
the Battle of the Boyne. 

—The pistol from which the first shot in the 
Revolution was fired, by Major Pitcairn, at the 
battle of Lexington, is in the State Library at 
Albany, New York. 

—A new photograph of Gorrue, from a hith- 
erto unknown drawing from life, by the renown- 
ed historical and portrait painter Ganmaay VON 
KUGELGEN, will soon be in the hands of his 
admirers. 

—In the course of the spring the Abbé Liszt 
proposes visiting Rading, where he was born, 
and Oedenburg, where he made his début about 
sixty-one years ago. 

—The secretary of a cremation society in 
Pittsburgh, it is said, wanted ANNIz Cary to 
sing for the benefit of its ‘furnace fund,”’ and 
offered her free cremation by way of reward. 

—Precocious talent seems to be the order of 
theday. An operaentitled The Twelve Jolly Bach- 
elors, to be produced in the autumn by a mana- 

er of New York city, is the work of Epwarp 
RVING DARLING, eighteen years old, only son 
of the late General DARLING, of Louisiana, and 
Mrs. FLoRA ADAMS DaRLING, who spends her 
winters in Washington. 

—A course of parlor lectures on English liter- 
ature is to be delivered soon in Philadelphia by 
Anna DICKINSON’S sister SuSAN. 

—The estate, in Guilford, Connecticut, belong- 
ing to the Rev. W. H. Murray, of Adirondack 
fame, is shortly to be sold for tax claims. 

—The bn Bec of the beautiful Duchess 
Fernan-NUNzEz is only six million dollars a year, 
but she gives away one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand of it, and takes twenty-seven newspapers. 

—Mr. Epwarp 8. Lacey, of the First Michi- 
gan District, a banker by profession, with dark 
complexion, regular features, and hazel eyes, 
rich, affable, unmarried, and under forty, will be 
the handsomest man in the next Congress. 

—A pale blue satin petticoat, with a thick 
garland of pansies of every color heading the 
flounce, over this a bodice and long-trained 
skirt of dark pansy-colored velvet, the whole 
garnished with exquisite lace fastened with thick 
clusters of pansies at the shoulder, the waist, 
and on the train, completed the perfect toilette 
worn by Madame Mopgeska in the first act of 
Heart s- Ease, lately revived at the Court Theatre. 

—Eva@Ente is having a fan made for the Prin- 
cess BEATRICE, in Paris, that ought to take the 
wind out of everybody else’s fan. It is painted 





by ALBERT, from designs by Letors; the sticks 
are of mother-of-pearl, and the letters of the 
word “ Beatrice” are traced out in tiny pink 
convolvuli, while a crown of splendid brilliants 
decorates the handle. 

—M. Gustave Dor, whose father was a goy- 
ernment engineer of highways and bridges, has 
just lost his mother, to whom he was devoted, 
and who lived with him at his fine residence in 
Paris, he being unmarried. 

—It is supposed that the “ high-necked” edict 
of Mrs. Hayes is to prevail in the Presidential 
circle at Washington, as the sleeves of the dress 
in which Mrs. GARFIELD appeared at her first 
reception were down to her knuckles, and the 
waist buttoned to her chin, so to speak. 

—The wife of Senator MAHONE was a beauty 
in her day, and is sfill a woman of weight and 
accomplishments. 

—Miss Lenart, the fiancée of HERBERTREEVES, 
son of the well-known tenor Sims Reeves, was 
a victim of the Opera-house fire at Nice. 

—KossvuTH, who is seventy-nine, lives ina fine 
villa near Turin, with a lovely garden, cultivated 
by himself. Natural science is one of his favorite 
studies. 

—The late Czar, who was one of the handsom 
est men in his dominions, was devoted to whist, 
and after a hard day’s bear-hunting would spend 
an hour or two with the cards, and many a Rus- 
sion general has risen from the green cloth, it is 
said, with a handsome fortune. 

—Mr. Hawels says from his pulpit that it is 
not necessary to abandon festivities in Lent, but 
the Paris fashions are arranged with strict regard 
for the penitential season. Nothing but Carmel- 
ite brown with café au lait trimmings, episcopal 
violets and prelate’s purple, pilgrim gray, with 
knotted cincture and ‘“ Monsignore” hat, is al- 
lowed; one may add an illuminated “ Book of 
Hours,” an alms-bag, or crystal rosary to the 
cincture, but no bonbonniéres at reception or the- 
atre, no flowers on the corsage. 

—Ivan TourGcutnerr prefers Paris for his 
home, though he is a persistent traveller, and 
has made studies for his books all over Europe. 
He is tall and erect, with white beard and hair, 
and an expression of kindliness. 

—Queen Caro.ine AMELIA of Denmark, lately 
dead, put aside a third of her income aunuaily 
for the poor. 

—EDMOND DE LAFAYETTE is the only grandson 
of General LaFayette, in the direct male line, 
now living. 

—Miss Frances Power Conse has been lec- 
turing on vivisection. 

—It —- been suggested to the Prince of 
Wales that if he would look in upon the studio 
of a certain struggling artist, the news of such a 
favor might turn the scales for the painter, he 
good-naturedly drove to the atelier at once. 

—Signor SaLvINI has entered the lists of au- 
thorship. 

—The American newspaper publisher who of- 
fers chromos to subscribers has a rival in Paris 
who advertises to give an acre of land in Algeria 
to all who subscribe to his daily for a year. 

—The Greek students of Robert College, Con- 
stantinople, have lately given a representation 
of a modern Greek tragedy. 

—The chair vacated at Harvard College by 
Dr. PEABODY has been offered to Rev. PHILLIPS 
Brooks, of Boston. 

— Misery is the appropriate title of a book writ- 
ten by LoutsE MICHEL. 

—The Princess PizrRE Bonaparte is about 
to become a nun. 

—Von BitLow, the pianist, and director of the 
Duke of Meiningen’s orchestra, is training his 
musicians to learn their scores by heart, and to 
play without notes. 

—In her part of Rosina, in The Barber of Sev- 
ile, Madame Gerster is thought to look as if 
she had stepped out of one of the pictures on a 
Spanish fan. 

—Madame Bazarnz is acknowledged to be ac- 
complished, energetic, and handsome, but young 
enough for her husband’s granddaughter. 

—PavL Boyton, the swimmer, is a brother of 
Micuaegt, Boyton, the Land-Leaguer. 

—In one of the scenes of Messrs. GILBERT and 
SULLIVAN’S new piece the curtain rises and re- 
veals a sentimental lady of well-developed pro- 
portions playing a nocturne on a violoncello by 
the side of a lake. 

—A waltz composed at the age of eight by 
Davip Nga, son of the American painter, at 
Munich, was recently produced at the famous 
Colosseum Concerts, by Hiinn’s orchestra of 
sixty instruments, and was pronounced rich in 
melodies, and remarkable for originality of mo- 
tives. 

—The attachés from the German Embassy dis- 
pensed ices at the fancy fair at Brussels—opened 
early in March by the Queen of the Belgians—in 
dapper white aprons and linen caps. 

—At the season of the Carnival at Naples the 
violets in the park of the Prince di Monteleone 
were as thick as grass, and hundreds of camel- 
lias blossomed on the trees in the beautiful Prin- 
cess CELLAMORE’S garden. 

—M. Loyson lives in great seclusion at Neu- 
illy, and Madame Loyson, who is not popular, 
receives the visitors before introducing them to 
le pére, as she calls him. 

—Stoke Park, where the church of Gray’s 
“ Elegy”’ is situated, as well as an old maunor- 
house where Queen Exizasetu danced, is in 
the market. 

—A dress in the Louis Fifteenth style, of 
black satin, short, with a fringe of large roses 
without leaves round the hem, the skirt open- 
ing at one side over a puffing of pink satin, with 
two revers edged with roses, the bodice a long 
pointed basque, with sleeves and stomacher of 
Chantilly lace, was recently made for the Count- 
ess PoTockKa. 

—The Marquis of Bute has come into posses- 
sion, through the will of the late Count d’Al- 
banie, last of the Stuarts, of the claymore worn 
by the young Chevalier at Prestonpans, Falkirk, 
and Culloden; and a dirk carried by the Prince 
at the ball at Holyrood House, on the eve of 
Prestonpans, when the Prince led the first dance 
with the Countess of Wemyss, whose son, Lord 
Etcuo, held a command in the rebel army. 

—A savant, M. ARMENGAUD the younger, of 
Paris, has a collateral invention to the photo- 
phone, which he proposes to call the ‘ telestro- 
scope,’’ by means of which, he says, we shall be 
able to see objects situated upon any part of the 
earth’s surface at any distance from the observ- 
er. His reasoning is based upon the laws of re- 
flection of images, and the scientists to whom 
he has communicated his conception are confi- 
dent of its feasibility. 
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Fig. 2.—Har or Square ror Tiny, Fic, 1. 
Nerrep GUIPURE.—REDUCED Sizz. 


for the corner 
squares from Fig, 
78, Supplement, 
and the embroid- 
ery is executed in 
stem, satin, and 
knotted stitch with 
red filoselle silk. 
For the remain- 
ing squares the 
foundation is work- 
ed with medium ‘ 
coarse cotton in 
straight netting, 
and darned ac- 
cording to Figs. 2 
and 3 in point de 
toile and point d’es- 
prit with coarser 
cotton. The 
raised leaflets 
are worked in 
point de reprise, 


and the con- 
necting stems 


are wound in 
overcast stitch, 
Finally the 
wheels are work- 
ed, and the 
large design fig- 
ures are stretch- 
ed with four- 
fold thread in 


the manner 
shown in the 
illustration. 


Fig. 1.—Sux Necx-Tie. 


When the single squares are all completed, they 
are joined as shown in Fig. 1 by overhanding 
together the edges, and then the tidy is edged 
with a border in netted guipure to match the 
squares, which is worked according to Fig. 4. 
The outer edge of the border is worked in but- 
ton-hole stitch, after which the surplus founda- 
tion netting is cut away. 


Monograms.—Cross Stitch 
Embroidery.—Figs. 1-3. 
Tuese monograms are worked on 
linen in cross stitch with embroidery 
cotton in contrasting colors, or in 
two shades of a single color. 


Work-Basket with Tidy. 

Tue top of this work-basket, 
which is of black varnished cane, 
is covered with a tidy, the embroid- 
ery for which is worked on white 
batiste with colored silks and gold 
thread, and then applied on a red 
velvet foundation. Fig. 79, Supple- 
ment, gives the design for the centre. 


on that edge. 


is fastened with dark brown silk. 


Work-Basker wit Tipy. 
For design see Supplement, No, XIL., Fig. 79. 


Fig. 1—Monocram.—Cross For de 
Srirch Emprorwery. 





Fig. 2.—Monocram.—Cross 
Sritcn Emsrorwery. 


After the design has been 
transferred to white batiste, all the design figures are edged with 
fine gold cord, which is button-hole stitched on with colored silk: 
in fastening the gold cord, it is laid at intervals in loops or picots, 
which, when the edge of the opposite design figure is near enough, 
are either linked with a picot or fastened by a button-hole stitch 
The corner figure in the border is edged with red = 
silk, the figure above it with gray, and the arabesques on both 
sides with light brown silk; the gold cord around the outer edge 
The surface of the design fig- 
ures is embroidered in herring-bone stitch with blue and réséda 
silks, and in chain and knotted stitch with réséda and several 







































































Fig. 4.—Epeine ror Tipy, Fic. 1.—Nerrep Guirurs.—Repvcep Size. 


Tidy.—Netted Guipure 
and Embroidery.—Figs. 
1-4, 


Tuis tidy is composed of nine 
squares, four of which are in 
netted guipure, while the re- 
maining five consist of cheese- 
cloth ornamented with embroid- 
ery. For each embroidered 
square a piece of cheese-cloth 
eleven inches and a quarter 
square is cut, turned down one 
inch on all sides, and hem- 
stitched, The design for the 
central square is transferred to 
the material from Fig. 77, that 
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Fig. 1.—Tiny.—Nerrep GuIPuRE AND 
EmproiwwEry.—[See Figs. 2-4. ] 
signs see Suppl., No. XL, Figs. 77 and 78. 


Work-Tasie with Scarr in Ancient German Empromwery. 


shades of red silk. For the 
centre of the design the gold 
cord is fastened in button-hole 
stitch with réséda silk, and the 
leaves are filled in with similar 
silk in herring-bone and knot- 
ted stitch. The berries are 
worked with dark red and 
olive silks. The batiste is cut 
away around the edges of the 
design figures, and the em- 
broidery is then applied on the 
velvet foundation; the latter 
is lined with thin silk, and 
edged with red and gold cord, 
Two loop tassels are attached 
at each corner, 
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Fig. 5.—Desian ror Apron, 
Fic. 3, Pace 285.—Cross 
Stiton Emprorpery. 
Description of Symbols: 
GS Olive; 8 Red; 8 Bronze; 
® Old Gold ; @ ist (darkest), 
© 2d, © 34 (lightest), Blue; 
' Foundation. 
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Fig. 3.—MonoGram.—Cross 
Sritcn Exsrowery. 





Fig. 3.—Hatr or Sau 


ARE FoR Tipy, Fic. 1. 


Nerrep GuirurgE.—Repvucep Size. 


ti 
BA 


Hatr-prn Cusnion.—KnirtinG anp Point 
Russe Emprorwery. 


>» 
Fig. 2.—Satin Necx-Tie, 







































Knot-work In- 
sertion. 

To make this 
insertion, take a 
double foundation 
thread of the req- 
uisite length, and 
fasten it on the 
long cushion which 
is used in making 
knot - work; cut 
knotting threads 
twelve inches long, 
fold them through 
the middle, slip 
them over the foun- 
dation thread, and 
work the 1st round 
as follows: Around 
a double foun- 
dation thread 
work 2 but- 
ton-hole stitch 
loops _— with 
each end in 
turn. 2d 
round = (16 
ends are re- 
quired for 
each pattern 
figure).— * 3 
times alter- 
nately guide 
the 8th end 
diagonally 
over the pre- 





ceding 7, and with each of the latter in turn work 
2 button-hole stitch loops around the former, work 
a similar figure in the opposite direction with the 


9th-16th ends; repeat from *. 3d 


round.— 


* Work 1 double knot with the 5th-12th ends, 
working around the middle 4 ends with the 2 on 
each side, work 2 button-hole stitch loops with the 
16th end around the 1st end of the following pat- 


tern figure; repeat from *. 
serving the direction of the figures in the 
illustration, work as in the 2d round. 5th 
rounds.—Work as 


and 6th 
round, Finally 
the wrong side, 


ion, which is fo 
two inches higl 
with pink and b 
trimming consi 


4th round.—Qb- 


in the Ist 


, turn the surplus ends to 


secure them with the nee- 


dle, and clip them. 


Hair-pin Cushion.—Knitting and 
Point Russe Embroidery. 
Tue outer covering of this round cush- 


ur inches in diameter and 
1 at the centre, is knitted 
lue Pompadour wool. The 
sts of a box-pleating of 


narrow pink satin ribbon, and a strip of 


white flannel an inch and a quarter wide, which is notched at the 
edges and embroidered in point Russe. 
hemp fibre or horse-hair; it is covered with a circular piece loosely 
knitted with white zephyr wool, and fastened on a pasteboard bottom, 
which is covered with white satin. 
with pink Pompadour wool on a foundation of 24 st. (stitch), and 
work back and forth as follows: 1st round.—Alternately t. 0. (put 
the thread over the needle), sl. (slip) 1 st. (when slipping, insert the 
needle from above the st. as in purling), k. (knit plain) 1. 
—Alternately t. o., sl. 1 st. (slipping the st. that was knitted in the 
preceding round), and k. the next st. and thread together. 


The cushion is formed of 


To make the outer cover, begin 


2d round. 


3d-24th 


rounds,—W ork as in the preceding round, but at the close of the 5th 
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and of every following odd round, in order to narrow the work 
toward the centre, leave the last 2 st. that were knitted in the 
preceding round on the needle, not using them. Repeat 11 
times from the 1st through the 24th round, using blue and pink 
wool alternately, and taking up again in the 1st round of every 
repetition all the st. that had been gradually left off during the 
preceding 20 rounds. Hereupon take up the foundation st. on 
a needle, and cast them off, with the 
st. in the last round, from the wrong 
side, taking corresponding st. togeth- 
er. Catch together the st. at the 
inner edge, and set a white satin but- 
ton over them, and cover the cush- 
ion in the manner shown in the illus- 
tration. 













—— 


Rounp Waist, ALBANIAN 
Over-Skirt, AND WALKING 
Sxirt.—Bacx.—[For Front, 
see Fig. 3, First Page. |—-Cur 
Pattern, No. 3071; Waist, 
Over-Skirt, AND WALKING 

Skirt, 20 Cents EACH. 
For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. VIL, Figs. 46-55. 





Beier Dress.—Bacr. 
[ For Front, see Fig. 12, 


Double Page. | 
For description see 
Supplement. 


Child’s Collars, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tue collar Fig. 1 is 
of white cheese-cloth 
edged with strips of 
embroidery two inch- 
es wide, stitched down 
with a cambrie band 
half an inch wide. 
The collar Fig. 2 is 














Fig. 1.—Hanit Potonatsr, anp Rounp Skirt wirn Train Butronep on. 
Front with Train,—[See Figs. 2 and 3.]—Cur Parrern, No. 3075 ; 
OLONAISE, 25 Cents; Skirt with Train, 25 Cents. 

For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 11-19. 


Fig. 1.—Dress ror Gir. FROM 
4 to 9 Years orp.—Cut Par- 
TERN, No. 3077; Price 

20 Cents. 
For description see Supplement. 




















Hoop ror Manties, PeLerines, ETC. 
For pattern see description on Supplement. 





Fig. 3.—Traix To Burton on Rounp Skirt. 
[See Figs. 1 and 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. I1., Fig. 13. 


made of white cambric, embroidered edg- 
ing an inch and three-quarters wide, and 
bands of embroidered insertion an inch 
wide. Blue satin ribbon is drawn through 
the collar under the bands of insertion, and 
is finished with a bow at the front, as seen 
in the illustration. 


Neck-Ties, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 276. 

Tue neck-tie Fig. 1 is of pale blue silk. 
The ends are trimmed with a double row 
of box-pleated lace, and with bead embroid- 
ery which is surrounded by a wreath of 
applied green leaves. Above the trimming 
the ends are shirred. 

The ends of the old gold satin neck-tie 
Fig. 2 are ornamented with hand-painting, 
which is framed by a border of olive che- 
nille and gold thread, and are edged with 
wide old gold Spanish lace. 


Work-Table with Scarf in Ancient 
German Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 276. 

Tur scarf which covers the top of this 
walnut work-table is of écru linen, twenty- 
one inches wide and forty-three inches long. 
The sides are turned down and hemmed, 
and the ends are ornamented with em- 
broidery worked with red, blue, pink, 
brown, and white cotton in stem, chain, 
satin, and knotted stitch. The ends are 
ravelled to form fringe, which is knotted 
and tied with blue cotton as is shown by 
the illustration, 








Fig. 2.—Frock ror Boy From 
1 ro 6 Years orp.—Cur Par- 
TERN, No. 8076; Price 15 Crs. 
For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. V., Figs, 30-35. 














“THAD a pistol, and so I thought I would kill him,” or words 

of the like effect, are said to have been spoken, during his 
examination recently, by a man charged with one—or rather 
two—of the most mysterious murders that have ever been com- 
mitted—mysterious from the psychological stand-point, that is. 
The logic of this criminal is 
closer than is at first sight ob- 
vious. No stronger inducement 
to crime apparently exists than 
facilities for its perpetration. 
Let swords and pistols hang on 
every tree, and the rate of deaths 
by violence would mount to a 









Snort MANTLE AND 
TrimMED Skirt.—Back. 
[For Front, see Fig, 9, 
Double Page. ]—Cur Par- 
} TERN, No. 3074; Mantis, 
20 Cents; Skirt, 25 Cents, 





For description see 
Supplement. 


Prarw Sirk Dress.—Backg, 
For Front, see Fig. 3, 
Double Page. | 





For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. VIIL, Figs, 56-68, 


grewsome total. When 
every man carried a 
sword, a duel was the 
natural result of any 
slight dispute. Our 
early literature is full 
of proofs how danger- 
ous was the custom of 
carrying weapons, as 
is our prover bial or col- 
loquial speech, “ Lie 
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Fig. 2.—Hasir Potonatsr, anp Rounp Sxiat with Tratn ButroneD ON. 
Back witnovt Traix.—[See Figs. 1 and 3.]—Cur Parrery, No, 3075; 
Pononaise, 25 Cents; Skirt with Train, 25 Cents. 

For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 11-19 
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thou there, Sweetheart,” says Pistol, addressing 
the not very mortal weapon he carries, when he 
lays it on the table in order to drink at his ease. 
His use of the term is doubtless indicative of fash- 
ions of speech among the roisterers and swash- 
bucklers of the day. It is useless to multiply 
instances of the danger that springs from the 
habit of carrying weapons. The cessation to do 
so is the most important step that a nation makes 
in the direction of civilization. Let the fact that 
a man carries a weapon, when it is ascertained, 
be a cause for his imstant arrest, let the police 
have orders to seize every man they find thus 
armed, and let the magistrate inflict the highest 
penalty, and we shall soon return to a better 
state of things. It is monstrous to think that not 
only professional burglars and assassins walk 
about thus armed, but that mere lads are con- 
tinually in possession of weapons which are a 
source of constant and grave danger. 





A PESSIMIST’S LAMENT. 


Ou, kindly let me sit and die— 

The one resource for weary souls— 
For all creation seems awry, 

The earth is flattened at the poles! 


The laws of nature are the most 
Disgraceful that I ever knew; 

They’re always getting in the way, 
There’s nothing that they'll let one do. 


I can not sit upon the beach, 
And on my sickening sorrows muse, 
But that grim moon must needs be there 
To drag the ocean o’er my shoes. 


I can not jump from off a cliff, 
To mount a horse I hardly dare, 
With gravitation gloating by, 
To smash me with its “inverse square.” 


Will nothing wear the old earth out? 
Wiil these sad ages ne’er be past? 

I hate yon mountains’ granite peaks ; 
They look as though they meant to last. 


The grass is green, the sky is blue, 
The taste displayed is very bad; 

The yellow sunset’s vulgar hue 
Makes me too angry to be sad. 


On second thoughts, I will not die; 

I won't be mixed with dirt and stones; 
This planet simply isn’t fit 

To hold my philosophic bones. 


Oh, woe is me! To be a man! 

The “common lot,” so “stale and flat’! 
Why can’t one be a dodo rare, 

Or e’en a tortoise-shell tomcat ? 


For then at least one might be stuffed, 
And gazed at by the public eye, 
Insuring all I fear to lose 
Of genuine immortality. 


Ob, Time and Space are stupid things, 
And so’s Existence as a whole. 

I’m sure I should be happier far 
Devoid of body and of soul. 


But then if Things are so perverse, 
P’rhaps Nothing’s rotten at the core, 

And I should find, of course too late, 
Nonentity a horrid bore. 





{Begun in Harrer'’s Bazar No. 41, Vol. XIIL] 


MY LOVE. 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 


Avruor or “ Lizziz Lorton or Greyniee,” “ Parriora 
Kenuatt,” “ Tur Atonement or Leam Dunpas,” 
“From Drezams To WAKING,” ETO, 





CHAPTER XLII. 
UNDER PRESSURE. 


Tue arrival of the three new-comers from High- 
wood shifted the whole arrangement of things at 
St. Ann’s. To Augusta and Sandro it brought 
the relief of comparative freedom, with the need 
of still more vigilant prudence if they did not 
want their affairs made public property betimes ; 
to Stella it was bondage in the courts of purga- 
tory—Hortensia between her and her father, and 
that father gently but inexorably thrusting her 
ever nearer to Val; to Val it was re-enforcement; 
to Ethel White it was extension of domain and 
one more courtier in her train. 

As for Mr. Branscombe, his desire that his 
daughter should marry the future possessor of 
Grayhurst Manor was unquestionably the central 
point of the whole position, but one which he 
thought no one discerned. When he walked and 
talked apart with Val it was to himself as a beau- 
tiful picture, whereof the motif was that of a 
teacher instructing an alutinus, one of the illu- 
minati inspiring an acolyte, Mentor with Telema- 
chus. He did not think that Ethel White said 
to herself, “ He is trying to catch the young heir 
for his daughter” ; that Augusta Latrobe said to 
Sandro, “I want Stella to marry Val Cowley, 
but really that old creature’s manceuvres are too 
indelicately open” ; and that Randolph Mackenzie, 
as clear-sighted as the rest, had almost a quarrel 
with Hortensia because he said he wished Mr. 
Branscombe would not make so much of Val 
Cowley, and she answered, loftily, that Mr. Brans- 
combe was the best judge of his own conduct, 
and that if he thought Mr. Cowley a fit compan- 
ion for himself and Stella, he was quite right to 
make much of him, as he was right in everything 
that he did. All this was hidden from Finery 
Fred, to whom Val was the occasion for both pres- 
ent display and past demonstration—his pupil 
now, but himself rejuvenated. All the same, it 
was an open secret that he wished this younger 
transcript of himself to marry Stella, and that he 
was doing what he could to help on the affair, and 
“emp meg reluctant daughter to yield to fate and 

w 





Surrounded by friends as she was, Stella felt 
that she was like a hunted creature standing at 
bay—a creature, save for the faithful advocacy 
of Randolph Mackenzie, absolutely alone and un- 
defended. She could not rely even on Augusta, 
for Augusta was on Val’s side, and always advo- 
cated what she called “ escape” by means of him. 
Hortensia had lately made herself the handsome 
young fellow’s ardent encomiast, and Ethel White 
followed in the same strain. So that, hemmed 
in on all sides as she was, the line of careful 
walking was fearfully narrowed for the poor child, 
and she scarcely knew how to escape the pitfalls 
which abounded. 

One day they were all on the sands, as usual. 
Stella and Hortensia were standing close to Mr. 
Branscombe ; Ethel was sitting on her camp-stool, 
under the shade of the big white umbrella which 
Finery Fred held over her with his best air of de- 
votion and chivalry; Valentine Cowley and Ran- 
dolph Mackenzie were on the outer margin of the 
group, a little to the back of Ethel, both looking 
at Stella; Stella was looking at the sea ; Horten- 
sia’s eyes were raised to Mr. Branscombe, whose 
chivalrous devotion to this painted woman from 
India seemed to her somewhat strange, almost, 
indeed, a desecration ; Sandro Kemp and Augusta 
were at the back of all, looking at the sea, the 
sky, the little boy digging a hole that was to go 
to the middle of the earth, andat each other. By 
degrees they edged away from the rest, and were 
soon out of hearing, and then out of sight as they 
rounded the spur of the cliff and the barrier of 
the Lover’s Leap rose behind them. 

Soon after this, Mr. Branscombe, at her command 
offering his right arm to Ethel, and having on 
his left Hortensia, led the march of his little co- 
hort across the fine clean sands. Stella took her 
place next to Hortensia, and heroically conquered 
her inclination to dispossess her as an intruder 
who had taken what did not belong to her—a 
cuckoo who was shouldering out the lawful inhab- 
itant of the nest. She would have found it too 
late had she tried. The mischief had been done. 
Hortensia had been wiser than Stella, and flattery 
had proved more potent than love. Soon the 
stretch of dry, firm, unmarked sands narrowed to 
a mere strip, and the ribbed and furrowed tract, 
with the wet lying in the hollows, necessitated 
the falling back of some among them. They 
could not walk dry-shod in a line of six. Horten- 
sia was on Mr. Branscombe’s left arm, and Ethel 
White was on his right, as has been said ; Stella 
and the two young men were thus walking free. 
Was not the fitness of things evident ? 

“My-dear child,” said Mr. Branscombe, with 
his best-bred air of parental tenderness, “I pray 
you not to walk through that wet. Mr. Cowley, 
let me delegate to you my duty of care and pro- 
tection. Will you kindly look after my child?” 

“T do not want any one to look after me, papa,” 
said Stella, hastily. 

“ Dear Stella, why do you not do as your father 
wishes without always answering back and op- 
posing ?” said Hortensia, in a low, grave, reprov- 
ing voice, but distinct enough for Mr. Branscombe 
to hear. 

As his commentary, he pressed her hand against 
his side, and stooping his handsome head, whisper- 
ed in her ear: 

“Little saint! child angel! soul of seraphic 
purity! mind of honey sweetness !” 

Stella heard the whisper, as perhaps it was in- 
tended that she should. If it were, it had the ef- 
fect desired, for she fell back at once, pale as 
death, her eyes dark with tears which yet must 
perforce remain unshed. Impulsively she held 
out her hand to Randolph Mackenzie, and turned 
her shoulder to Val Cowley. Poor Randolph! 
All things considered, it was rather hard on him 
to make him merely the shield and buckler against 
another, to smile on him by way of emphasizing 
a frown. 

Soon after this, Ethel said again that she was 
tired. Her indolent Indian habits clung to her, 
and she found walking for her health, as she had 
been ordered to do, one of the most disagreeable 
facts of her life. Hence she was always sitting 
down under the undeniable pretext of being tired, 
which thus made the pliant and the folding foot- 
stool, the shawl, the big umbrella, and the bear- 
ers of these same, necessary parts of her equipage. 
To-day it was Randolph who carried the greater 
part of her things, while Mr. Branscombe was her 
knight in courtly attendance. Val Cowley, strange 
to say, was left free, intrusted with no particular 
function; and Stella, whose place with her fa- 
ther was taken by Hortensia, and whose sister- 
hood with Ethel had become a little slack, was as 
déseuvrée as the Admirable Crichton. Mr. Brans- 
combe, standing in an elegant attitude near Mrs. 
White, with a fine mingling of protection and def- 
erence in his pose—like a lord in waiting doing 
his devoir to the queen—gave the big white um- 
brella, which was heavy, to Randolph Mackenzie 
to hold, while he himself, still having Hortensia 
on his arm, held over her the light parasol which 
cost him no effort." Then looking at his daugh- 
ter with a smile which he passed on with a pecul- 
iar look to Valentine Cowley, he said, in dulcet 
tones of very positive command : 

“TI wish you two young people would take a 
brisk walk together. You have come here for 
your health, my dear Stella. This is not doing 
justice to your very admirable physician, nor to 
yourself, nor to me. Mr. Cowley, may I again 
delegate my duties? Will you kindly escort my 
daughter in a swift and health-giving walk across 
the sands ?” 

“ With pleasure,” said Val, eagerly. 

“No, papa,” said Stella, reluctantly. 

“Oh, Stella, don’t object so much!” again re- 
monstrated Hortensia, in her low, reproving, and 
clearly heard tones. 

“I do not want to walk,” said Stella, not heed- 
ing Hortensia, standing this time fairly at bay. 

“It is my wish, my dear child,” said Mr. Brans- 
combe, with a singular smile, “Mr. Cowley will 
accompany you.” 





“Shall I go too, Miss Stella ?” asked Randolph, 
oblivious of the duty to which he had been told 


} off, and only anxious to help his dear Star, whose 


pained and harassed look cut him to the heart. 

“Yes,” said Stella, as impulsively as she had 
offered him her hand, “do you come too, Ran- 
dolph.” 

“ My dear, good, obtuse young friend,” said Mr. 
Branscombe, with playful impertinence; “and 
this fair lady’s umbrella? No; stay where you 
are, Mr. Randolph ; and do you, my dear Mr. Cow- 
ley, go as my child’s guardian against the scaly 
monsters of the deep. And now, my dear Stella, 
no more opposition, I beg. Take the walk pre- 
scribed for you by circumstances and common- 
sense—the walk which is the raison d’étre of your 
being here at all.” 

“Come, Miss Branscombe, it will do you good,” 
said Val. 

And Stella, feeling herself indeed surrounded 
by the tide, but not with Val Cowley this time as 
her savior, suddenly withdrew her opposition, and 
yielded to the pressure put on her. She said 
nothing ; she simply stiffened her slender neck, 
as her manner was when she felt obstinate and 
was displeased, and set off without a word on what 
she knew would be one of the most important 
crises of her life. She gave one glance of min- 
gled entreaty and despair to Randolph as’ she 
turned away; but if she could not help herself, 
neither could he. The Philistines were upon her, 
and she must go through her trial to the end. 

Val had had a long talk that morning with Mr. 
Branscombe, which had finally settled the prelim- 
inaries of things. He was authorized by the fa- 
ther to propose to the daughter, and he was as- 
sured that she would consent—if not now, then 
hereafter. It went against him to feel that per- 
haps by this Mr. Branscombe meant a little pa- 
rental coercion ; but he was in for it now, and tired 
of indecision. 

Scarcely knowing whether he most loved the girl 
he wanted to win, or most hated her who would 
not be won; wanting to see clearly the thing as it 
was, and to put an end to doubt or to begin his 
happiness; supported by Mr. Branscombe; en- 
couraged by Augusta; helped by his young man’s 
vanity, and spurred on by his jealousy of the past, 
he made Stella that offer which had so long hung 
fire, and which it was Mr. Branscombe’s intention 
she should accept. 

And when he had made it, Stella said “No,” 
out there in the sunlight, clearly, loudly, unmis- 
takably. The birds heard it as they flew over- 
head; the wind carried it to the sea, and the sea 
echoed it back to the land. It was to Val as if 
all nature knew and scoffed at his discomfiture, 
as if a brazen wall had suddenly built itself up 
between him and her, between him and the sun, 
between him and all the happiness and honor of 
life. 

“No,” she said, firmly, under pressure and 
brought to bay as she was, “I do not love you, 
Mr. Cowley, and I never could love you; and I 
will never marry you—never! never!” 

“Oh,” said Val, cruelly; “I see you still love 
that fellow Cyril, who flirted with Mrs. White till 
he compromised his own name and hers! Miss 
Branscombe, I should have thought you had had 
more pride than this.” 

Stella turned on him as an Amazon might have 
turned on a curled and scented Corinthian. How 
her eyes flashed and the rose leaf of her cheeks 
deepened to-flaming crimson, to blood-red fire ! 

“Do not you dare to speak of Mr. Ponsonby 
like that!” she cried, with more passion than he 
thought she possessed. “It is no affair of yours 
whether I still love him or not, or what he may 
have done in India. I am his friend now, as I al- 
ways was, and neither you nor any one else shall 
speak against him in my presence : that is not the 
way to make me your friend, Mr. Cowley.” 

To which said Val, with less chivalrousness than 
pride and temper, with less manly dignity than 
boyish pique : 

“T do not care for the friendship of a girl who 
can still love a man who no longer loves her.” 

So there went the whole house of cards, and 
Stella’s soul was still to be made after Mr. Val- 
entine Cowley’s plan, and her hand was yet to be 
won in that matrimonial market where her father 
had so openly placed her. 

That evening Ethel White wrote a long letter 
to Cyril Ponsonby. She was one of those women 
who spend half their lives in writing long letters 
to young men. It was her sole occupation after 
she had read the gossip columns in the weekly 
papers and the police reports in the daily jour- 
nals. The end of the letter ran thus: 


“Your old flame Stella Branscombe and her 
father are here; so are a certain Mr. Valentine 
Cowley, who is her adorer, and Miss Hortensia 
Lyon, who is his—I mean Mr. Branscombe’s. I 
don’t know how far things have gone with these 
last, but they have certainly gone some distance 
on that way of matrimony which some one call- 
ed the grave of love. Old Branscombe makes a 
perfect fool of the little girl, and she returns the 
compliment by making a perfect fool of him. Mr. 
Cowley is very assiduous in his attention to Miss 
Stella, but she fights shy of him on every occa- 
sion. It is evidently a case of the father’s will 
and the girl’s dislike. Shé is a sweet dear crea- 
ture, and I love her like my sister; and I confess 
Ipity her. I wish that she would marry Mr. Cow- 
ley, or a certain big, blundering, but very good- 
hearted Mr. Randolph Mackenzie, who worships 
her down to the ground. She has trouble before 
her else. Her father is an old horror; and as 
for her future mother-in-law, I should like to see 
her well shaken. Now write me a long letter of 


Station news in return for my budget, and tell. 


me how you and that little Letty Jones are going 
on. I think Miss Letty touched you? Remem- 
ber me always as your sincere friend and sympa- 
thizing confidante, Eraet Wurrr.” 


“TI wonder if I have done that little toad Stella 





a good turn by telling Cyril Ponsonby all this?” 
said Ethel to herself, when she had finished her 
letter. ‘She is a proud, cross, cold little wretch, 
but I should like to see her out of her scrape, if 
only to spite that awful old father of hers. I 
wonder if Cyril likes her still? If he does, he 
ought to come home at once and take Miss Stella 
to himself, like that flying man who rescued the 
girl on the rock from the monster. Heigh ho! 
He would make a very nice lover—at least I 
—_ think so,” she added, with an odd little 
Sig) 





CHAPTER XLIII. 
CAUGHT AT THE REBOUND. 


“Goop-sy, Mr. Branscombe. I am off by the 
evening train.” 

Valentine tried to speak with the masterly ease 
of indifference. He succeeded only in speaking 
with the ill-concealed wrath of offended love, the 
savage nonchalance of wounded pride, and the 
brusqueness of a decidedly unheroic fit of ill tem- 
per. What a fool he had been, he thought, bit- 
terly. What made him tempt Providence as he 
had done, and put himself in the humiliating po- 
sition of a rejected lover, when he ought to have 
seen and known beforehand that Stella would not 
marry him? She had been frank enough in her 
declared aversion for him. He could not blame 
her for coquetry, or say that she had given a fel- 
low false hopes. Why, then, had he not accept- 
ed her lead rather than her father’s false flourish 
of support and Augusta Latrobe’s perfectly use- 
less advocacy? It had been his own fault all 
through, but that did not make it the better to 
bear. On the contrary, it made it the worse. For 
he could not shelter himself behind that friendly 
plea of bad calculators and worse actors, and say 
with a flourish, ignoring Providence, “ Just my 
luck!” For just my luck had been his own will- 
ful conduct, his vanity, and his folly; and he 
knew it. So now when he stood at the postern 
gate which led out from the fool’s paradise in 
which he had been blindly walking into the stern 
reality of facts as they were, he had no help for 
it but to pass through, railing at fool’s paradise 
in general as he stumbled over the bad plans of 
the real thing. Wherefore he gathered up his 
forces and said “Good-by” to Mr. Branscombe 
with affected unconcern, his departure confess- 
ing his discomfiture. 

“A farewell ?—going by this evening’s train ? 
Indeed! Your leaving us in the midst of our 
pleasant villeggiatura is as sudden as it is griev- 
ous,” said Finery Fred, gravely. 

He looked from Valentine, flushed, affectedly 
débonnaire, sevietly angry, outwardly polite, in- 
wardly chafing that he could not show the irri- 
tation and temper which he felt to Stella, who, 
now that she had finally taken her stand and 
shaken off this exotic incubus, was just the least 
bit in the world frightened at that dear papa 
of hers—yet frightened only on the surface of 
things ; resolute enough at the core. 

“T must go; I—I—” stammered Val, who had 
forgotten to make up an excuse, and who was not 
good at sudden reasons delivered point-blank out 
of the vague. 

“You have received letters of business ?—a 
telegram from the mater ?—your father is dan- 
gerously ill?” said Mr. Branscombe, with a dis- 
agreeable smile. “I see, Mr. Cowley ; the old cha- 
pelet of excuses to mask an inclination which we 
do not wish to confess.” 

“ No inclination,sir—necessity,” said Valentine. 

“Stella, my child, will you not ask Mr. Cowley 
to remain yet a little while longer as our honored 
guest ?” said Mr. Branscombe, with a sweet man- 
ner and a severe face. 

By-the-way, Valentine Cowley paid his own ho- 
tel bills, but it sounded well to call him their 
guest; and Mr. Branscombe was a man whose po- 
etic. fancy was at all times grandly superior to 
the fettering contraction of literalness. 

“ Mr. Cowley knows best what he ought to do,” 
said Stella, with a moral hardihood which sur- 
prised herself, personally quaking, as she was, 
with fear of her father’s certain displeasure when 
she should be alone with him, and he should have 
learned all. 

“Thanks for the rebuke, my child,” Mr. Brans- 
combe answered, with another of his most strik- 
ing and therefore most disagreeable smiles—“ a 
rebuke somewhat sharply administered, but su- 
premely just. Precious balms from the hand of 
a child breaking a father’s head, but purifying 
his heart and directing his conduct. Thank you, 
my love!” 

“T did not mean that, papa,” said Stella, ear- 

nestly. 
“No?” He smiled again, this time with an al- 
most pathetic magnanimity. “Then you did what 
you would not. By accident you made yourself 
the guiding angel to your father, the lost way- 
farer, By accident or design, I equally thank 
you, my daughter.” 

“ At all events I must go,” said Val, whose ill- 
humor did not reach the length of liking to hear 
Stella virtually bullied while apparently commend- 
ed, and who at this moment hated old Finery Fred 
almost past bearing. 

“T am sorry,” said Mr. Branscombe, with dig- 
nity. ' 

“ Why don’t you ask him to stay, Stella, when 
your father tells you ?” said Hortensia, in that 
low voice of hers which sounded so dulcet, so 
modest, and which was so audible. 

“Because my daughter has not the sweet sub- 
mission of her little friend,” said Mr. Branscombe, 
answering for the girl. “ Because she thinks her 
judgment superior to her father’s, and prefers the 
green fruit of unripeness to the golden grain of 
experience ; that is why, my dear Miss Hortensia 
Lyon, and I wish it were otherwise.” 

“T do not wish Miss Branscombe to ask me to 
stay, if it is against her real wish,” said Val, gal- 
lantly effacing his disappointment, 
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“ A dutiful child should have but one wish, and 
that her father’s,” said Finery Fred, with unction. 
“Sometimes that is impossible,” said Stella. 

“ As now ?” her father asked, with meaning. 

Val turned a flushed face and a pair of dark- 
ened eyes toward the girl; Mr. Branscombe put 
on his pince-nez and looked at her seriously; Hor- 
tensia plucked at her sleeve, and in her audible 
way again whispered, “ Do as your father wishes, 
Stella: it is too dreadful to see how disobedient 
you are.” 

Augusta, who as yet had not taken any part in 
this discussion, whereof the mystery was so un- 
concealed and the secret so open, who had sat a 
little apart watching the whole play, but aside 
from it all, now forced Stella to look at her by 
the magnetic attraction of her eyes, the power of 
her will, the electric vitality of her thought. 

“Yield! accept Valentine Cowley as your hus- 
band, else worse will befall you,” said Augusta’s 
eyes, ‘“ You are surrounded by the tide; let him 
carry you from danger to safety.” 

It was to Stella as if she heard these words, 
as if they were said as distinctly by Augusta’s 
face as they would have been by her voice. For 
the moment she felt as if she had been carried 
away in the whirl of a torrent. Would she do 
well to obey her beloved father’s will, and follow 
her wise dear friend’s advice? or was it better 
to stand by her barren fidelity to the past, and 
let the present go by the board? Would it be 
well to escape from home pain and personal hu- 
miliation by this, to her way of thinking, dis- 
honorable and unblessed marriage with Valen- 
tine Cowley? or was it better that she should 
bear the domestic cross of her father’s displea- 
sure in patience and in constancy, retaining as 
the inalienable treasure of her life the right to 
love without sin to the end of her days the only 
man whom she ever could love ? 

This moral indecision lasted but for an in- 
stant. Then came back the clear, swift, strong 
perception of her highest duty, her noble self-re- 
spect. 

“No,” she said, firmly, but with a soft voice, 
and eyes more sad than defiant—still, for all that 
sadness, it was firmness in which vibrated not 
the faintest echo of weak self-surrender—* I can 
not and will not ask Mr. Cowley to stay.” 

All; was now told, all known, all confessed. 
Her way of escape was shut off by her own hand, 
and henceforth she must bear the pain which she 
would not renounce when she could. She had 
chosen her part ; and only her own conscience— 
and Randolph Mackenzie—said that she had 
done well, and that it would have been base had 
she done otherwise. 

So poor, rejected, disappointed Val left by the 
evening mail, as he said, ana ..:a‘'y and forever 
that prettily built castle in Spain vanished into 
smoke, leaving a very unpleasant residuum of 
ashes behind. 

“You have disappointed me; you have anger- 
ed me; you have grievously and wantonly offend- 
ed me. I consider myself humiliated and insult- 
ed, and I shall find forgiveness a difficult virtue 
to exercise on behalf of a perverse and ungrate- 
ful child, such as you have proved yourself to be.” 

Mr. Branscombe opened his conversation with 
Stella in the evening, later, after Valentine had 
left, and when Augusta and Hortensia had gone 
to bed, with this exordium majestically delivered 
and very sincerely felt. 

“Papa, what would you have had me to do?” 
cried Stella, her courage drowned in despair at 
this litany of reproaches from her father, once so 
blindly worshipped, and still so fondly loved, if 
not so wholly believed in as before. 

“TI would have had you wise, modest, and obe- 
dient,” he answered, fixing his eyes on her with 
a frown. “I would have had you accept Mr. 
Valentine Cowley’s exceedingly desirable propos- 
als, and marry the man of your father’s choice.” 

“ Without loving him, papa ?” 

“Without rubbishing sentiment, without self- 
ish consideration, without unmaidenly proclivi- 
ties, and without the rootless fancy of your own 
silly imagination,” he answered, angrily. ‘“ Had 
you been the Stella of old days, the Stella of my 
hope, you would have trusted your happiness, like 
your mind, your will, your heart, your head, your 
love, to me; you would have let me regulate your 
life as the best architect of your fortune, and you 
would have found good what I had done. Who 
so good a guide for his child as a loving father, 
with experience and a mind to comprehend life 
all round? I know you, and I know that exceed- 
ingly excellent young man. It was the marriage 
of all others most suitable, most desirable. I 
planned and arranged for it, and you have willful- 
ly disappointed and, I may say, deeeived me.” 

“ No, papa, I never deceived you,” interpolated 
Stella. 

“You are no longer my Stella,” continued Mr. 
Branscombe, not heeding her. “You are to me 
as a changeling, and henceforth you must live as 
an exile from those deepest recesses of my heart 
where hitherto you have had your home.” 

“ Papa, do not say that!” cried Stella, covering 
her face. 

“ You have elected, and you must take the con- 
sequences,” he answered, coldly. 

“But why do you want me to marry at all? 
Why do you want it ?” then said the girl, suddenly 
looking up with a curiously scared expression. 
What did she think? What suspect? What 
foresee? “Only a short time ago you would not 
hear of it, and now—why do you want to force 
me? I love Cyril Ponsonby,” she went on to say, 
in a strange, reckless way, “‘and I do not care 
in the least for Mr. Cowley. Yet you made me 
break with the one, and now you want me to take 
the other. I can not understand it at all, nor why 
you should be so angry with me because I have 
not accepted a man [ do not care for, when”— 
she stopped herself in time. It was not neces- 
sary to repeat her confession of faith within so 
short a time. 

“T loved you too well to give you to that very 





ordinary young boor Mr. Cyril Ponsonby,” cried 
Mr. Branscombe; “and it was because I loved 
you that I wished you to marry Mr. Cowley, in ev- 
ery way your equal and fit mate. Was that such 
a difficult problem to you, Stella ?” 

“But I do not want to marry any one,” said 
Stella. 

“ And I wish that you should marry some one, 
and soon,” said her father, sternly. 

She looked at him with her large eyes, dark 
and frightened. 

“ Papa,” she said, slowly, “do you want to get 
rid of me?” 

“T wish you to marry, and to marry well,” he 
repeated, evasively. 

She burst into a passion of tears. 

“ Oh, this is too much !” she said, in her bitter 
anguish of despair. ‘‘ You took me from Cyril 
to be your comfort and companion, and now you 
want me to leave you! You have broken my 
heart twice over, papa—I who have only loved 
you better than myself; better, too, than Cyril.” 

“Cyril! Cyril!” said Mr. Branscombe, now 
thoroughly roused, and forgetting even to pose. 
“ Hear me, Stella. I command you never to re- 
peat that name in my presence again. _ You de- 
graded yourself by your love for that yeung man 
in the beginning; you degrade yourself doubly 
by what I suppose you would call your constancy 
now. Let this end. You have chosen, and I 
will say dared, to reject the choice which I had 
made for you. So be it. You will have to learn 
the mistake that you have so willfully made. But 
I will not have a daughter of mine openly profess 
her love for a man who has definitely cast her off 
as this Ponsonby has cast off you. Foolish, ob- 
stinate, undutiful you may be and are; but im- 
modest, by heavens, no! That is more than I 
can bear. Do you think that precious little vir- 
ginal angel, Hortensia Lyon, would act as you 
act? Take counsel by her sweet example, and 
let it lead you to the higher levels of repentance, 
and the refined paths of maiden modesty.” 

And with this Mr. Branscombe took up his 
chamber candlestick and went off to his own 
room—one of the rare times in his life when he 
was absolutely in earnest, if by no means beauti- 
ful or poetic. 

Meanwhile Stella sat in the deserted sitting- 
room, stunned and terrified, feeling as if the very 
earth had given way, and that the solid things of 
life had become floating and insecure, as if all 
happiness had died forever, and that her father 
was sitting on the tomb where her still living 
love lay buried, and the only person at the back 
of her, consciousness of whose approval she was 
sure, was her good friend Randolph — brother 
Randolph, brother now more than ever. 

Valentine, humiliated and sore, but too pure 
and honest a gentleman to seek in dissipation re- 
lief from pain, yet unable to live among the bro- 
ken fragments of his shattered hopes and muti- 
lated pride, started off to Highwood to the Pen- 
nefathers. There at least he would have “ fun” 
and such distraction as this included. There he 
could not be poetical nor moody, nor aught but 
“jolly” and “all there,” as they said. And Gip 
was a good girl, and thoroughly healthy-minded. 
And then came the question, which he did not see 
was prompted by his wounded pride: “ Was it all 
sincere? Did I not fancy myself more in love than 
Ireallywas? Was Stella Branscombe so supreme 
as I thought her? Did I not exaggerate my own 
feelings, spurred on by her coldness rather than 
by any living passion in myself? Was it not 
rather the desire to distance a rival memory than 
spontaneous love on my own part, and am I not 
on the whole well out of it?” 

He asked himself these questions honestly and 
clearly, and he answered them as honestly, as he 
thought. Yes, he was well out of it. But if he 
were, he had a singularly harassed look for a 
man just escaped from a danger; and any one 
would have said that, instead of escape, he had had 
a fall, and a heavy one. And this indeed all the 
Sherrardine people did say, each in his own man- 
ner, as they received him with an effusiveness of 
welcome which made him feel like the Prodigal 
Son restored to his own and regaled with the fat- 
test of the fattest calves in the stalls. They fair- 
ly raved at him for his queer looks, and suggested 
all kinds of absurd explanations of the same. 
Gip, and she by a rare accession of wit, an almost 
intuitive perception of thin ice, strangely foreign 
to her general nature, said nothing. But per- 
haps she noted more than the others; certainly 
she guessed nearer to the truth. 

Once only did she touch the secret sore, and 
then with the lightest, kindest, deftest fingers in 
the world. As she and Val were strolling over 
the lawn that evening after dinner she leaned her 
face up to his, and said, in a voiee softer than 
hers in general, and that slightly humbled in spite 
of herself: 

“Val, you have come here out of tune, old 
man; but remember, you have come among chaps 
who really love you, without humbug or palaver. 
So you just paddle your own canoe in your own 
way till you are all square again. No one shall 
bother you, and I'll take care that no one shall 
chaff you, and will never ask what it is.” 

The genuine kindness, the substantial delivery, 
of this queer, rough speech overcame Val. 

“Come with me into the shrubbery, out of 
sight of the windows, Gip,” he said, his voice, too, 
slightly trembling, and his manner a strange mix- 
ture of headlong excitement and almost ferocious 
melancholy. ‘“ Whatever is amiss with me you 
can cure, and you only.” 

Whereupon they plunged into the dark depths 
of the shrubbery, and there words were said which 
left Gip radiant as a sunbeam, and Val like a 
thunder-cloud traversed by unwholesome light- 
ning. They were words spoken once for all, and 
words which would be stuck to; and if the mo- 
ther at home, in that stately place in Warwick- 
shire, did not like them, so much the worse for 
her. But that would not affect the position of 
her future daughter-in-law. The rejected heart 





had been caught at the rebound, and Georgie 
Pennefather held the prize. 

“Something has gone wrong,” she said to her 
sister, when she told her the news at night ; “ but, 
Patrick, I will never, never, never ask what it is. 
I am engaged to him now. I am far too jolly to 
whine about old scores.” 

“Right you are, George,” said Pip, between 
laughing and crying, kissing and sobbing ; “ but 
oh, mercy me! whatever shall I do without you ? 
Oh, George, I shall go dead when you have gone! 
Val will have to marry me too.” 

“You'll get a Val of your own, Patrick, and 
then you'll not mind,” said Gip, soothingly ; but 
the fracture was too patent, and the two Doves 
sobbed and kissed each other in earnest, Gip’s 
long-desired engagement to that dear old chap, 
that nice old man, Val Cowley, having, strange to 
say, its drawbacks. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 





PARIS FASHIONS. 

[From Our Own CorresPonDeEnTt. | 
REVOLUTION is impending in France—that 
country which has seen so many of them. For 

the moment this relates only to the shape of cor- 
sages. Hitherto the fronts of dress bodies have 
always been cut the straight way of the stuff; now 
they are cut on the bias, which permits the materi- 
al to stretch better over the bust, and prevents it 
from wrinkling. This detail, which is only appar- 
ent to dressmakers, is nevertheless of considerable 
importance, as it gives a slenderer effect to the 
waist. 

It may be useful to speak of the present fash- 
ion of riding-habits. For riding on horseback, la- 
dies wear a skirt of the same length in front and 
behind, and very narrow, since it only measures a 
yard and three-quarters around the bottom, and 
is entirely plain at the belt. There is not a single 
pleat in it, but only darts on the hips, like those 
used on waists, in order to mould the skirt closely 
to the form. As to the waists worn with habits, 
they are rather long and entirely plain basques, 
without any trimming whatever, the back alone 
being arranged in small fan pleats. With this 
is always worn a standing collar and cuffs of 
fine linen, a Surah neck-tie, and a tall hat with 
dark blue veil. 

We have not yet arrived at linen dresses. We 
will say, however, that in the season these will be 
worn with no other wrapping than small shoulder 
capes of the same material, closely adjusted to 
the figure by means of darts, and trimmed with 
needle-work bands or embroidered linen to match 
the trimming of the dress. These little capes, 
which take the place of mantles, will also be worn 
with summer woollen goods, principally by young 
girls and youthful married women, and exclusive- 
ly by slender persons. 

The favorite color of the summer will be sap- 
phire blue—a metallic blue, not too vivid, and 
slightly tinged with gray. But if fashion favors 
one color, it is not, as formerly, to the exclusion 
of any; Bordeaux, faisin, mastic, cuir, écru, and 
myrtle green, all will be in vogue. We have not 
wearied of the alliance of plain with figured goods, 
which proves an inexhaustible mine of striking 
effects and new combinations. Above all, wool 
is combined with silk, especially Surah, in plaids 
formed by shaded stripes about two-thirds of an 
inch wide, and graded from the lightest to the 
darkest shade of a color; and also in Algerian 
or bayadere stripes, the first being composed of 
stripes running together, of unequal width and 
of several colors, but so artistically combined and 
softened by each other as to produce a sober ef- 
fect, although warm intone. The East has found 
excellent pupils in our French manufacturers, who 
are on the way to posseca themselves of its se- 
crets, and its influence is perceptible in all branch- 
es of industry, as well in furnishing goods as in 
dress fabrics, Printed linens are shown in Chi- 
nese, and above all in Japanese, designs, the ori- 
ginality of which is fascinating to our Old World, 
always in search of amusement. 

Plain fabrics are also trimmed with small check- 
ered stuffs to match; for instance, a seal brown 
dress will be trimmed with seal brown and old 
gold check. It is the same with all combina- 
tions, the most stylish being those which are the 
least showy. In the bewildering confusion of 
colors, stripes, printed or brocaded flowers, and 
gold and bead embroideries which compose the 
existing toilette, there exists one means of dis- 
tinction which will subsist, precisely because it is 
not within the reach of all purses, or even attain- 
able by all tastes; this consists in matching all 
the articles of the entire toilette so as to form a 
harmonious whole; from the stockings to the 
bonnet and parasol, all must be in accord, and 
consequently it is necessary to have as many 
stockings, shoes, parasols, and bonnets as one has 
dresses. Many ladies—I pity them sincerely— 
change their dress five times a day, spending at 
least an hour and a half each time; in compari- 
son with their destiny, one would envy the galley- 
slaves. 

There are innumerable kinds of stockings, 
from the plain cotton stocking, cross-barred with 
different colors, to those of black silk embroider- 
ed and trimmed with gold. It is also impossible 
to enumerate the various styles of parasols. One 
sees them of every kind, from the large country 
sun-umbrella of printed cretonne or red cotton to 
those of silk embroidered with gold or jet beads, 
or with a large hand-painted or embroidered bou- 
quet of flowers flung carelessly on one side. Let 
us add that plain parasols are fully accepted by 
fashion, and carried. 

Laces have gained great importance. Cream 
laces are less used than they were last season. 
The large houses that set the fashions in lingerie 
are returning to white lace with a bluish tinge for 
cravat bows and fichus. Many white laces are 
embroidered with fine imitation white beads, and 
also with gold, silver, and colored silks. Soft 





Spanish lace or blonde is used for dresses and 
mantles ; and for large scarfs, colored laces, mas- 
tic, écru, or ivory, mixed with pink or blue silk, 
are manufactured for the trimming of full-dress 
toilettes for watering-places and country houses. 
Elegant mitts are made of bands of English point 
sewed together, and finished at the top and across 
the wrist with narrow black velvet ribbon. 

Here is a spring toilette of the latest style: 
Round skirt of satin merveilleux, of a medium 
shade of sapphire blue, skirt pleated all around, 
the pRats being four-fifths of an inch wide, and 
trimmed on the bottom with a thick ruche of the 
same material lined with écru satin, and arranged 
in such a way as to show the lining at regular in- 
tervals. The long basque, made to cling closely 
to the hips by means of darts, was made of bro- 
caded silk, with sapphire blue ground and écru 
flowers. A scarf of sapphire blue satin merveil- 
leux, laid in three or four folds, concealed the low- 
er part of the basque, and was fastened behind se 
as to form bouffant cascades, falling to the bot- 
tom of the skirt. A sash ten inches wide, of écru 
satin, passed around the waist and was tied be- 
hind, the ends mixing with the drapery of the 
scarf. This is a typical costume, from one of the 
first houses of Paris, which will be repeated in a 
hundred different styles. 

Another stylish toilette from the same house 
was made entirely of iron gray Surah; the skirt, 
basque, and scarf were all of the same stuff, ex- 
cept the broad sash, which was of satin, of the 
same shade, finished on the ends with black fringe. 
On the bottom of the skirt a very thick flounce 
of caroubier red satin alone relieved the sombre 
aspect of the dress, and took from its half-mourn- 
ing character. The whole effect was extremely 
stylish, and, as the Parisians say, it was not such 
a dress as would be seen on every one. 

EMMELINE RayMonp. 





ANSWERS 7706 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tonawanpva.—A large round shirred collar of mull 
with your lace gathered all around it will be pretty, or 
else a small fichu of the slender shape that is turned 
over at the top and has a small gore set in the back. 
Shirred mull cuffs turned up on the outside of the 
sleeves, with the lace edging the upper part, that is, to- 
ward the elbow, will also be stylish. You might yel- 
low the lace slightly by a coffee wash. The silk hand- 
kerchiefs are nice for the street in the morning, and 
are also worn in the house with linen collars. 

Emiry.—We do not give addresses in this column. 
You will find those you wish among our advertise- 
ments. 

M. L. C.—The dark gray cloth is momie-cloth, and 
comes in squares ready-made with border and fringe 
woven in. It will be quite suitable for your centre 
table, or else you might have dark green or red double- 
faced Canton flannel, bordered with old gold, or olive 
piped with pale blue. The narrow table scarfs are for 
small bric-a-brac tables, and hang down at each end of 
the table instead of in front or behind it. Any of the 
fancy stores will advise you about stamping your 
cloth for appliqué-work. 

Aspuope..—You will get useful hints about house 
furnishing in late numbers of the Bazar, especially in 
No. 12, of Vol. XIV. Small irregular designs are pre- 
ferred for carpets; the coloring is subdued except in 
the borders, which may be very gay. For your “ mod- 
est” house, English body Brussels carpet might be 
chosen for the best room, with ingrains for chambers; 
have a hard-wood floor for the dining-room, and a 
centre rug. Scrim curtains, as plain or as elaborate as 
you like, are suitable for all your windows. 

Dressmaker.—All the details of the box-pleated 
shooting-jackets were given in New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 12, Vol. XIV. 

M. J. E.—Read about capes in New York Fashions 
of Bazar No. 18, Vol. XIV. Pleated lace in rows is the 
trimming most used. 

Susan.—You will want a flowing demi-trained skirt 
for your India muslin, and that must hang full from 
the belt, therefore it can not be buttoned on. Make 
the dress with a shirred waist open square at the neck, 
shirred sleeves, with puffs and some of the new d’Au- 
rillac lace for trimming. Put also a great deal of 
shirring across the entire front and sides, with shells 
and jabots of the lace, and a sash of white satin mer- 
veilleux, or else of the lace sewed together on the 
straight edges. Any of the gay striped wool and silk 
mixtures, or else the gay twilled silks or the Louisines, 
will be better than brocaded bunting for combining 
with your black silk. Do not buy a second black silk ; 
get a satin Surah instead, either black, dark green, or 
the old-fashioned drab shade known as ashes-of-roses. 
A tan-colored bunting, Cheviot, or summer flannel will 
be pretty for your travelling dress in May or June. 
The buttonless kid gloves, and the same shapes in 
lisle-thread, with mitts also, will be worn in the sum- 


mer. 

Cc. 8. S. R.—You should wear braces that will hold 
your shoulders back. 

Mas. S. H. F.—The first figure illustrated in Bazar 
No, 12, Vol. XIV., will show you how to combine 
cashmere and silk. 

Ianozanoe.—By wearing lengthwise stripes and 
dresses with very little drapery and slightly trimmed, 
you will leasen your apparent size. For the black 
dresses you mention you will find good hints in Bazar 
No. 12, Vol. XIV. A mantle with square sleeves, made 
of camel’s-hair, and trimmed with mourning fringe, 
will be suitable for you. 

M. T. S.—A cut paper pattern of the English Riding- 
Habit is published by Harper & Brothers. 

Luoy.—Diluted alcohol applied to the scalp by a soft 
brush will remove dandruff. 

Miss A. D.—Any of the fancy stores advertising in 
the Bazar will supply you with monograms for em- 
broidery. 

O. 8.—Cream white wool cloth, heavily repped or 
twilled, will be suitable for your baby’s cloak. It 
should be a long sacque, with cardinal capes, and may 
be trimmed with Russian lace or with embroidery. 

Prerr.exity.—Get striped velvet and satin at $1 50 a 
yard to combine with your poplin. The basques sep- 
arate from the dress are very plain and round, and the 
panels are flat and long enough to reach to the bottom 
of the skirt, or to the trimming. They are generally 
trimmed across the bottom with fringe. 

Coo.ness.—The satin-striped grenadines will be ap- 
propriate for a basque for your silk dress. Cut it 
square in the neck, and trim with two rows of Spanish 
lace gathered very full. The sleeves need not be lined, 
and will reach only to the elbow, where double frills 
of lace finish them. 
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Fig. 1.—Scrr ror Boy From 
2 70 8 Years oun. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Cuevior Scrr.—Cur Par 
TeRN, No. 3078; Basque AND 
Over-Sxirt, 20 Cents EACH. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 3.—Satm pe Lyon Visrre. Fig. 4.—V1GoGNE 
For pattern and description MANTLE. 


see Supplement, No, IX., For descripti 
i scription see 
Figs. 69-72. Supplement. 


Figs. 5 and 6.—Dress ror Girt From 4 To 9 Fig. 7.—Brice 
Years oLp.—Front and Bacx.—Cor Par- Dress. 
TERN, No. 3072; Price 25 Cents. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 8.—Ptam 
[Por Back 

For description For patiém and 

see Supplement. mat, No, | 
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Fig. 8.—Pta Six Dress.—Front. Fig. 9.—Snort Mantie anp Trimep Skirt.—Fronr. Fig. 10.—Dress ror Grr Fig. 11.—Satmy Mervei.ievx Fig. 12.—Brrer Dress.—Fronr. Fig. 13.—Svurav 
[Por Back, see Page 277.] [For Back, see Page 277.]—Cur Parrern, No. 3074; rroM 2 To 4 YEARS OLD, VISITE. [For Back, see Page 277. } Dress. 
i . - 9 Yoarma « Ge on Veres nace os 48 sat 
For aera Geoertntion see Supple- Mantz, 20 Cents; Skirt, 25 Cents. For description see For pattern and description see For description see For description 
mmt, No, VIIL, Figs. 56-68. For description see Supplement. Supplement. Supplement, No. X., Figs. 73-76. Supplement. see Supplement. 
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{Begun in Harper's Bazan No. 12, Vol. XIV.) 
WOMEN ARE STRANGE. 
By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avrnorn or “Granpmoturr’s Mowry,” “ Poor Huvu- 
manity,” “Cowarp Conso1encor,” ETO. 


“Les femmes sont si étranges.”—ParLieron. 








CHAPTER XII. 
THE MAIDEN AUNTS. 


Ciara Darrett was no longer an inmate of 
the hotel on the Embankment, we may say at 
once. Always quick to act, in the interim be- 
tween her father’s last leave-taking and his re- 
turn she had taken French leave herself, instead 
of that time to consider which he had kindly of- 
fered her. She was afraid that in her father’s 
estimation she would forever remain a heartless 
and ungrateful child, but in a few words, hastily 
written in pencil, she had attempted to explain, 
and this note of explanation she had left in an 
envelope upon the table of the sitting-room. It 
had become necessary to make up her mind in 
five minutes, and she had done so. The cruel, 
hateful past was suddenly very close upon her, 
and she must succumb at once, or at all hazards 
escape from it. The letter ran thus: 


“My poor pear Dap,—I grieve to think what 
you will think of me. But I can not stop an in- 
stant longer—I dare not. From the window of 
our room I have seen approaching those who 
shadowed all my youth, and whose want of sym- 
pathy and love for me would assuredly bring 
about again all the old mistakes. I escape from 
them, for your sake as well as for my own, 
They are in London, not in Derbyshire, and I am 
desperately afraid of them. Of my own free 
will I will meet them no more. Good-by. For- 
give and forget Your loving daughter, 

“Ciara DaRRELL, 

“PS.—I shall never, never marry without your 

free consent. I do not go away to him.” 


When Colonel Darrell had started for his walk 
on the Embankment, he had left his daughter to 
solve a great problem for herself, and she had 
seen him go in all good faith. There was no 
thought of flight from him till, looking sadly 
down upon the busy life without, the figures of 
her two aunts rose up like ghosts before her— 
two sour and Puritanic women with whose real 
devoutness there had always mingled a terrible 
want of consideration, of charity, of fair allow- 
ance for other mortals’ weakness, even other 
mortals’ faith, when it took a different degree of 
shape and tone from theirs—in a word, the Dar- 
rell pride in its most objectionable form—and 
the impulsive girl spread her wings and flew 
away from it. 

There was only just time; they had come cau- 
tiously across the road from Queen Victoria 
Street, and, indeed, were planted at two separate 
lamp-posts in the middle of the road now, calmly 
vigilant, and taking grave precautions for their 
own protection from passing vehicles, by refusing 
to move until perfect safety could be absolutely 
guaranteed, 

Clara Darrell had seen them; the policeman 
endeavoring to convince them that they were not 
in danger of their lives had attracted her atten- 
tion first, and she sprang to her feet full of fear 
and animation. 

“They are in London, then. My father knew 
it, and it has all been arranged,” were her first 
thoughts; then she rang the bell and issued rap- 
idly her instructions to the servant who respond- 
ed to her summons. 

“Two ladies will inquire for the Colonel in a 
few minutes; please show them into the room 
and ask them to wait. Their brother, Colonel 
Darrell, will not be very long. If—if,” she said, 
more hesitatingly, “they should ask for me, I 
have gone out for a few moments.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

Exit the servant, and then Clara Darrell dash- 
ed off her little note, with her watchful eyes on 
the two spinsters clinging to the bronze posts 
round the lamps in the middle of the road, and 
still terribly uncertain if it were safe to make a 
second start. 

And after her letter was written, and not with- 
out some bright tears falling, exit Clara Darrell 
into her own room, and out of her own room al- 
most immediately, equipped for walking. 

Aunts and niece passed each other on oppo- 
site sides of the way, but the aunts were very 
short-sighted, had carts and omnibuses on their 
minds, and Clara knew of their infirmities pretty 
well. 

It was these two ladies whom Colonel Darrell 
found in his private sitting-room instead of his 
daughter, and at whom he stared and almost 
frowned. Indeed, his general greeting was alto- 
gether remarkable for its discourtesy. 

“Why, what the devil brings you two here ?” 
he exclaimed, after a glanee round for his miss- 
ing child. “I didn’t write for you to come—I 
didn’t want you—you would have seen me in 
plenty of time.” 

“Yes, Leonard,” said the elder sister, calm and 
unmoved at the excited outburst of her brother, 
“ but we were anxious concerning you. We knew 
you would be very much alone in London, and 
Selina thought our companionship might be of 
service to you.” 

“And we could all three go down to Derby- 
shire so nicely together,” added the other sis- 


r. 

Colonel Darrell looked from one to the other, 
received a kiss from each of them in the exact 
centre of his forehead, and said, gruffly, 

“ How is Selina?” 

“Pretty well, so far as her afflictions will al- 
low,” answered the elder sister; “not always as 








life, but—pretty well.” 

“ And you two?” 

Both answered at once in the same dry key, 
and precisely in the same words: 

“ We are very well, thank you, Leonard—very 
well indeed.” 

“T am very glad to hear it,” answered the Col- 
onel, absently, and looking round the room again 
a little nervously. “What did you say you came 
up for? Oh yes, I remember—to go down with 
me to Derbyshire; but I have not made up my 
mind to go down yet awhile.” 

“There is no occasion for haste,” was the re- 
ply of one sister. “Everything is just as you 
left it at Maversby, and Selina is at home.” 

“Thank you, Rebecca—yes—exactly. Have 
you seen Clara ?” asked he, suddenly. 

“Clara!” both exclaimed in one breath again. 
“Ts she—” 

“Yes, she is. Of course she is,” he said, in- 
terrupting them, after his old quick fashion of 
cutting short the remarks of other folks. “ You 
didn’t think I was going to leave her to the 
world, and such a world, without an effort to 
get her back again? I had no quarrel with her, 
no grievance, like you women. I only knew how 
dear she was to me, and the only one left.” 

“Surely we are left to you, Leonard,” was 
Rebecca Darrell’s mild reproach, 

“Yes, and you haven’t left me long alone, have 
you? I wonder what made me tell you in my 
letter to what hotel I was going?” he said, 
thoughtfully and ungraciously ; “‘ you have spoil- 
ed everything—you have changed the whole busi- 
ness—you have goosed it, by God.” 

And on to his feet sprang the Colonel, and 
round the room he went with his old strides, a 
hasty, choleric man, with not much respect for 
his sisters’ feelings, and with a terrible certainty 
growing upon him that all his plans were crum- 
bling rapidly to dust. As he revolved round the 
table, with the cold grav eyes of his sisters fol- 
lowing him, he caught sight of the note, stopped, 
and made a snatch at it. 

“This will explain,” he said. 

He tore open the envelope, drew out the paper 
within it, and read the lines which Clara had 
scrawled. The Colonel’s face grew very troubled 
as he read. He was deeply wounded, deeply 
moved; for there were some wonderfully soft 
spots in this soldier’s heart, and the sisters watch- 
ed him more anxiously than their calm looks be- 
trayed. This was a crisis; how would it end for 
them? This man they loved, and were prepared 
to make many sacrifices for, in order to keep him 
from the temptations of the world; but they 
knew of his awful pride, his ungovernable tem- 
per, his deplorable self-conceit, as well as of the 
many virtues which as a Darrell, and a Derby- 
shire Darrell, he was bound to possess. He had 
his faults, poor Leonard! Probably every man 
had his faults; it was just possible even that they 
were faulty in some minor points themselves. 
They could not remember when they had been in 
the wrong, or had not acted for the right, even 
for the true and best, but then they were hardly 
justified in being their own judges in the matter. 
Tn all humility, certainly not. 

The Colonel drew a chair before the fire, and 
sat down with the letter in his hands. 

“ My dear Leonard,” began the elder sister, “if 
Clara—” 

“ Silence, Martha, and read that,” he said. 

Reading that was something of a trouble on 
the spur of the moment, and with a gold-mount- 
ed pair of glasses to find, and open, and clean 
with a cambric handkerchief, and then drop on 
the carpet and pick up again; but the Colonel 
waited more patiently than might have been ex- 
pected. When his sister had read it, not with- 
out emotion either, although the thin lips were 
compressed very tightly to conceal it, he said, 
“ Give it to Rebecca” ; and Rebecca, also troubled 
with glasses of the same pattern to find and clean, 
received the letter, and eventually mastered the 
contents. 

“T found her,” said the Colonel, “and brought 
her here. We were thinking of a home together, 
we two, when you came and spoiled it all.” 

“Yon would not have been happy. There is 
no stability in Clara, poor child,” said Rebecca, 

“ Poor child,” echoed Martha, “ no.” 

“ And you have driven her away. Upon my 
soul, I feel to-day I hate the couple of you,” cried 
the Colonel. 

Rebecca and Martha Darrell raised their hands 
in protest, elevated their gray eyebrows, and ex- 
changed commiserating glances with each other, 
but they did not answer him. They remembered 
his temper of old days, and knew how much bet- 
ter it had always been to let the storm spend its 
fury out unchecked. it saved them contumely, 
it saved Leonard indulging in profane language, 
it was a quicker way of coming to the point, and 
the old plan was successful in this instance. He 
became suddenly silent again, Presently he held 
out a hand to each of them. 

“You must not mind my raving. I have been 
bitterly disappointed,” he said. 

“T should be glad to know all about Clara 
now, if you do not object very much,” replied 
Rebecca Darrell. 

“How she must have hated the lot of you!” 
remarked the Colonel, absently. ‘“ How you must 
have preached at her, worried.her, thrown every 
petty obstacle in her way !” 

“She was very young,” said Martha, in self-de- 
fense at this ; “‘ we were anxious to train her steps 
aright; we did not think she would have rebelled 
against the authority which you gave us to—” 

“Yes, yes ; that will do,” said the Colonel. “T 
don’t want to hear any more about it. I see it 
all; 1 understand.” 

“There was the fear of the fate of her mo- 
ther—” began Martha afresh, when once more 
the Colonel stopped her, this time with so stern 
a look that an awkward silence followed. 

“T will tell you about Clara,” he said, after a 








parenthése, “I wonder where she has gone now, 
or girl!” 
We will follow her steps for ourselves, and 
leave the Colonel wondering for a while. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
THE FRIEND IN NEED. 


Ir was to Mrs. MacAlister’s house in Tavistock 
Street that Clara Darrell flew, straight as an ar- 
row. She did not require shelter so much as 
advice; her own apartments—her own “home” 
—were still intact in Hereford Road, Bayswater, 
and her household goods were only awaiting her 
orders for removal; but she had not made up 
her mind where to go. She had not made up 
her mind to anything, in fact; she was wholly 
unsettled; everything seemed drifting away from 
her, or else she was drifting away herself from 
all that she had loved—from the stage, from her 
lover, and her father. She had been running 
away all her life, it seemed now; she had begun 
her womanhood by escaping from her aunts, and 
here she was flying in haste from them again. 
What malignant fate was it, she thought, that 
hunted her to and fro like this? Surely not her 
own fault, eccentric as some people might con- 
sider her. She only wanted love and faith and 
perfect confidence, and a good bit of her own 
way, and then she would not be so particularly 
strange, woman as she was. 

Certainly she did not know her own mind at 
this juncture, and she confessed it fairly to the 
gray-haired old lady in Tavistock Street, shed- 
ding a few tears over her own utter incapacity, 

“T don’t know what to do; I can’t see my 
way at all,” she said. 

Mrs. MacAlister had been very busy that morn- 
ing writing letters to all friends interested in 
poor Splatterdash, and likely to subscribe to his 
benefit, and with a pair of spectacles on her nose 
she looked almost like one of the aunts herself, 
as she peered critically over the silver rims at 
the excited girl. 

“Do you want to go back to the Gwynne?” 
she asked. 

“No, no; not yet. I don’t know that I shall 
care to go back at all,” answered Clara Darrell. 

“Perhaps it is as well,” the old actress re- 
marked, “although you can not afford to be too 
capricious with the public yet awhile. You are 
only getting famous, but are not famous yet, re- 
member.” 

“T was not thinking of the stage.” 

“Of Harvey Grange, perhaps?” was the next 
inquiry. 

“No; I must not see him. My father must 
not think—oh ! I hope he will not think—that I 
have run away tohim. That,” she added, “ would 
be too uncharitable.” 

“You study your father’s wishes in some re- 
spects, then, Clara ?” 

“Of course I do,” was the reply. “I would 
die for my dear old dad at any time, but I can 
not be tortured, preached at, and glared at by the 
women who never cared for me, and who drove 
me from home when I was scarcely more than a 
girl—” 

“ And a girl so stage-struck that she was glad 
of an excuse to accept a little part in Jenkinson’s 
travelling company, until Jenkinson went wholly 
to the bad, and pawned the united wardrobes. 
An unprincipled old man,” remarked Mrs. Mac- 
Alister, “but most excellent company. What a 
song he could sing, too, when he was young, un- 
til brandy and water made him all natural tremo- 
lo!” 

“What has become of him ?” asked Clara. 

. “He’s in a lunatic asylum at Birmingham, and 
fancies himself Macready,” was the ready infor- 
mation proffered. ‘ He must be seventy-four at 
least. He played at Plymouth in 1830.” 

Clara Darrell forgot her troubles at this in- 
stance of Mrs. MacAlister’s remarkable power of 
memory. An idea came to her very suddenly, 
and made her hold her breath. This famous old 
actress, great in names and dates of plays and 
players, with the lives of the known and unknown 
as familiar to her as household words—what 
might she not know of the mother who had been 
an actress, and who had had also a bad habit of 
running away from Leonard Darrell? Might not 
the whole story of that mother be behind the wrin- 
kled forehead of this old lady, to whom the “ pro- 
fession” came for information as to a public li- 
brary, when there were theatrical facts to prove 
or dates to reconcile ? What story could she tell 
of the mother—the cruel old days when the little 
baby Clara was left motherless ? 

“ You knew my mother,” she exclaimed, almost 
sharply; “ you must have known her ?” 

“Oh, my dear, I don’t know everything!” said 
Mrs. MacAlister, very quickly. “I did not know 
your name was Darrell till your father turned up 
at my ‘At Home’ last week, you kept your secret 
so admirably well.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Clara Darrell, feverishly ; 
“ but now—why, you must know.” 

“T don’t see why,” answered Mrs. MacAlister ; 
“it is so long ago since—” 

“Since what?” cried Clara, very quickly. 
“Since you saw my mother—since my father 
was left alone in the world—since the whole hor- 
rible story was talked about in town? But your 
memory is unfailing; you forget nothing; and 
you had not forgotten the name of Darrell, I am 
sure, when my father came into this room, and 
took me away.” 

The old lady looked very keenly and critically 
at our heroine, but did not answer readily. Aft- 
er a moment’s consideration she confessed a little. 

“ Well, yes,” she said, slowly, “I remembéred 
the name—I remembered the man—though I did 
not say so,” 

“ And you remembered the mother, who, I have 
been told until to-day, was dead?” added the 
younger woman. 





“Well, yes, I remembered the mother then, 
Clara,” replied Mrs. MacAlister. ‘She was not a 
great actress, only a weak and artificial one. But 
she was a great beauty, the apes said—” 

The apes?” repeated Clara Datrell, wonder- 
ingly. 

“T always call them ‘the apes’ myself—the 
men who come to leer at beauty and grin and 
nod their empty heads at it, and have as much 
real love for the stage and us as this old ink- 
stand,” said the actress, with a strong quaver of 
indignation in her voice. “They’re the apes, my 
dear. And your mother played to them, and—is 
forgotten. And ’tis as well she should be.” 

“Tell me something of the story, please,” said 
Clara Darrell, entreatingly. 

“T thought you came for my advice as to the 
best course to adopt, now that you have left your 
father,” remarked Mrs. MacAlister. “ It is a mis- 
erable story; why say anything about if now ?” 

“ Because—” 

Mrs. MacAlister waited very patiently for her 
to complete her answer. 

“ Because,” Clara Darrell continued, “you might 
tell me something to make me happier, perhaps.” 

“What would that be, child ?” 

“That my mother was—was very sorry for all 
the past, at last,” she answered, “for my father 
and for me. That she did not go away heart- 
lessly, remorselessly, as my poor father thinks to 
this day, but in great grief and trouble, tempted 
sorely, a poor weak woman, but not wholly bad. 
Oh! not so bad as he thinks; dear old friend of 
met, say that, please do!” entreated Clara Dar- 
rel. 

This young lady, who had been recommended 
peace and rest, and freedom from excitement, 
was having a busy time of it; in the moral at- 
mosphere about her there were strong electric 
currents which affected her, and with their force 
might strike her presently. She was crying now 
—there were tears running down her cheeks— 
and she was altogether deeply moved. 

The elder woman listening to her was moved 
deeply also—nay, she was surprised at the ear- 
nestness and grief of her companion, and sat 
with a bewildered look upon her face. 

“Would you like to see your mother at any 
time ?” she asked, in a soft voice. 

“She is really not dead, then !” exclaimed Clara. 
“You know, perhaps, where she is ?” 

“ I do.” 

“Oh! I am so glad—if I could only see her 
once—just once.” 

“ What would Colonel Darrell say ?” remarked 
Mrs. MacAlister. 

Clara turned pale. She had forgotten her fa- 
ther and what he would think of her—this man 
still treasuring up his bitter wrong and still be- 
neath its shadow. 

“T don’t know,” she answered, sadly. 

“Not that I altogether respect your father,” 
said Mrs. MacAlister. ‘“ He was as unwise as she, 
and he did not understand her, But—you wish 
this ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And you will not make yourself known to 
her—there shall be no scene—no fresh compli- 
cations ?” 

“Oh no—I promise.” 

“Come up stairs with me, then.” 

“Up stairs? She is in this house?” 

“ Yes,” was the reply. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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THE QUESTION OF CAIN. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
A WOMAN OF THE WORLD. 


Nor precisely of the great world. Not of that 
exclusive and more or less mysterious caste which 
those outside it know chiefly through the medium 
of caricature, either laudatory or defamatory, 
calling itself description in the one case, or satire 
in the other, and which, notwithstanding the ap- 
parent levelling of barriers and incursions from 
without, caused by the changes in the social sys- 
tem of England that have occurred within a gen- 
eration, is still intact, whatever the invaders may 
pretend to the contrary. Not of that world in 
which the common talk and the ordinary knowl- 
edge of every day are insensibly an education, 
because the talkers are the governing men and 
the leaders of affairs, and the knowledge is an 
easy acquaintance with the things that lower so- 
cial circles can only guess at. To that world Mrs. 
Townley Gore did not belong; but in one which 
was very good in her eyes she had a place, and she 
filled it becomingly. London in the winter and 
in the season, some very good country houses in 
the early, and Brighton or the Continent in the 
late, autumn, agreeably filled up her life with that 
sameness in variety which is congenial to many 
minds. Mr, Townley Gore had no country place, 
and his wife was glad that he had not. People 
who have landed estates are more important, of 
course, but then they pay for the increase of dig- 
nity by boredom; there is all that inconvenient 
chatter about duties as well as rights, and she 
never pretended either to herself or to other peo- 
ple to have anything of the Lady Bountiful about 
her. One would have to be born to that sort of 
thing, no doubt. On the whole, it would perhaps 
have been difficult to find an individual more con- 
tented with her state of life than was Mrs. Town- 
ley Gore, although there were certain drawbacks 
to her entire satisfaction; with them, however, 
we are not at present concerned. 

In a pretty, cheerful morning-room, with a wide 
balcony filled with flowers, and a pink and white 
awning to temper the rays of the sun, Mrs, Town- 
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ley Gore might have been seen—and seen to much 
advantage—an hour after her husband left the 
house. Cool, crisp, delicate chintz hangings, In- 
dian matting, light and simple furniture, but ev- 
ery article of the best and most appropriate—the 
merely ornamental things well selected, valuable, 
and not too numerous—made a pretty picture of 
the room. One could not have told, with a glance 
at it, as may frequently be done in the case of 
an “own” room, in which the proprietor lives off 
guard and off duty with respect to the outer world, 
what were the distinctive tastes and pursuits of the 
owner of this one. The evidence was negative 
on these points. There were books, but they stood 
in the shelves in their place as furniture; they 
had not the physiognomy of friends ; there was 
not a trace of music or drawing. A well-appoint- 
ed writing-table, rather large for the size of the 
room, was*placed near the French window, now 
widely opened, and at this table sat Mrs. Townley 
Gore, occupied with her morning’s correspond- 
ence. 

A very handsome woman—there could be no dis- 
pute about that; so handsome in her thirtieth 
year that it was easy to believe she had been ir- 
resistibly beautiful when Mr. Townley Gore mar- 
ried her, when the priceless transitory glow of 
youth was shed upon the fine features, and its 
luminous sparkle was in the large dark eyes ; so 
handsome that some people said there was not a 
fault in her face. There were faults in her face, 
though, but they did not strike the observer just 
at first: the lips were too thin and too red, the 
brow was too flat; and while there was no lack of 
expressiveness in the countenance, its variety did 
not include positive and spontaneous sweetness, 
The most that could be said of Mrs. Townley Gore’s 
smile was that it was pleasing when she meant 
it to please; the quick light and warmth that go 
to the heart like a sunbeam were unknown to 
that harmonious combination’ of small well-cut 
features and smooth brilliant complexion. She 
was of middle height, and not very slender, and 
her movements were rather deliberate ; something 
in them accorded with and complemented her pre- 
vailing expression, which was reserved and cau- 
tious. Socially Mrs. Townley Gore might be ac- 
counted a success. She had been accepted with 
great readiness in society; people did not know 
exactly who she was, but then they did not want 
to know ; she did not aim at or take a sufficiently 
important place to be exposed to the rigid inqui- 
sition of the “ who’s who ?” of the uppermost sys- 
tems of the social structure, while her actual po- 
sition was unassailable. She had a wealthy hus- 
band, a good house, hospitable tastes, agreeable 
manners, and no history. So far so good. On 
the per-contra side, she had not an intimate friend 
in the world, and her dependents hated her. 

Mrs. Townley Gore’s occupation on this beau- 
tiful summer morning was apparently not alto- 
gether pleasant to her. She wrote rapidly; her 
handwriting was of a square and decided kind, 
more easy to read than pretty to look at; and 
she took the lightest part of her task first. There 
were several invitations to be disposed of ; she 
replied to them with the aid of her engagement 
list. There were some household matters—in all 
such she was very exact and capable—and she 
settled them in their order, and with close atten- 
tion. There was a couple of begging letters ; these 
she threw unread into the embroidered basket by 
her side. There was a very glazy note with a gold 
coronet and monogram upon the cover, and this 
she considered for a minute or two with a slight 
frown; the glazy note was a scrawl from a 
countess who wanted to sell tickets for a concert 
to be given by a protégée of hers—with the di- 
vinest voice, quite too delicious a sweet creature, 
who only needed an opportunity to astonish the 
world—wouldn’t Mrs. Townley Gore take tickets, 
and make some of her friends take tickets ? (the 
countess sent her six to save trouble), she was 
always so kind. Mrs. Townley Gore did not care 
for music, was not in the least interested about 
the sweet creature with the divinest voice, and 
was much too judicious to worry her own partic- 
ular set about anything of the kind; neverthe- 
less, she kept the tickets, and she sent a check 
for the price of them to the countess, with a neat 
reply to the glazy note; and her promptitude, 
especially in payment, was as gratifying as she 
hoped it might be to that benevolent busybody. 
There was a very strong and touching appeal, 
written in a scholarly hand upon paper of the 
cheapest kind, from the curate in charge of a 
frightfully poor district by the river-side, where 
want and sickness were his never-beaten, ever- 
re-enforced foes, for help to feed the children at 
the school in which he slaved and strove against 
that third deadly enemy—ignorance. This fol- 
lowed the other two begging letters into the 
basket, not unread and unanswered, indeed, for 
the writer was a well-known and distinguished 
man, and Mrs. Townley Gore would not on any 
account commit a breach of good manners to- 
ward a person of that sort, but after she had re- 
fused its prayer, on the ground that the local de- 
mands on her purse rendered it impossible for 
her to grant it. This done, Mrs. Townley Gore 
addressed herself to another task, and as she 
pursued it, the slight frown deepened, her well- 
defined dark eyebrows all but met, and gave her 
fair forehead an intent and stern expression, 
which made her look years older in a moment. 

From a drawer in the writing-table she took 
out a letter, which she read attentively, and re- 
placed under a number of papers after she had 
copied the address—a foreign one—given by the 
writer. Then she wrote: 

“T can not make up my mind, Frederick, 
whether you are most knave or fool. It looks 
as if you were most knave, that you should have 
broken all your promises and engagements to 
me as you have done; but it looks as if you 
were most fool, that you can suppose it possible 
I would do what you ask, or rather demand. 
You ought to have learned by this time how far 
you can go with me in the way of persuasion; 





and if there be any fact concerning which you 
ought not, being possessed of reasoning facul- 
ties, at all to be in any doubt, it is that in the 
way of intimidation you can not go one single 
step. Now in the way of persuasion you have 
reached the end of your resources. I have not 
been hard; I have not been unwilling; I have 
done all I could, and I have put up with a good 
deal that has been undeniably humiliating; but 
there has been enough of all that. No doubt 
you will not agree with me in this. Yours will 
be the point of view of the one who takes, always 
different from the point of view of the one who 
gives. Happily, that does not matter; I am ina 
position to back my opinion by action, and I mean 
so to back it. The case between us may be stated 
briefly and incontestably in a few lines. You in- 
truded upon my husband, believing that you had 
me in your power, because it never occurred to 
you that I was too wise a woman to keep any se- 
crets of my own from the man with whom I pro- 
posed to pass my whole life, the only human be- 
ing who could really matter to me in my future 
lot, and my husband bought you off, as it was ar- 
ranged between him and me that he should do, if 
you ever took the step which I thought by no 
means unlikely at the time. But he paid, and I 
don’t mean that he shall pay twice over, or that 
he shall be troubled with you any more. The 
cool impudence of your application, when you 
heard of the increase of Mr. Townley Gore’s for- 
tune by the death of his uncle, a/most took me by 
surprise—almost, not quite. The possible to an 
idle scapegrace like you, who imagines himself 
working when he is only indulging a taste that 
never reached the height of a talent, and who has 
parted with his self-respect as readily as he would 
pawn his watch, is an unknown quantity ; I should 
never think of defining it, I have not mention- 
ed your recent application to Mr. Townley Gore, 
and I do not intend that he should ever learn that 
it was made. He is a very good-humored man 
up to a certain point; beyond that he is very 
much the opposite. I have laid down for myself 
one invariable rule of conduct, founded upon my 
clear perception of facts and their stubbornness. 
I never have quarrelled, and never will, wnder any 
circumstances, quarrel with my husband, To ask 
him for more money to keep you quiet, would be 
to overstep the bounds of his good-humor, and to 
incur the risk of a quarrel with him on the score 
that I had done that to which he most strongly 
objects—evoked a humiliating recollection, and 
revived a painful subject. When I say that noth- 
ing shall induce me to do this, and that you may 
do your worst, because, whatever you do, you can 
not make a go-between of me, you will be a much 
greater fool than I believe you to be, if you do not 
take me implicitly at my word. 

“ And now that the matter of my reply to the 
equally audacious and foolish demand which you 
have been so ill advised as to make is at an end 
(and I give you my most explicit and steadfast 
assurance that any attempt at a renewal of it 
shall simply reman unnoticed), I have something 
more to say. Your natural impulse, under the 
circumstances which you detail in your letter, and 
in which I do not altogether believe, but am will- 
ing to regard as approximate to the truth, touched 
up by your imagination, and your ill-founded hope 
of working upon mine, would be to apply to your 
old friend. Do not do it. If ever you listened 
to advice in your life, listen to mine now; don’t 
let your evil genius or your shallow brain sug- 
gest that I give you this counsel from interested 
motives. Idonot, He knows nothing. My hus- 
band did not tell him that he had forbidden you 
his house; he is above that, I assure you, and I 
never overrate anybody. All your future may 
now depend upon your believing my word, accept- 
ing my judgment, and acting on my advice. I 
believe that there is a chance for you in the not 
distant future such as can only come to you once 
in your life, and which an application in that 
quarter would quite hopelessly and irrevocably 
destroy. That you may not be led, or, as you 
would represent it, driven, to defy the caution I 
give you, I send you a check for £50 in this let- 
ter, all the money I have at my own disposal, and 
it will be out of my power to give you any 
more.” 

This letter Mrs. Townley Gore signed, folded, 
and addressed, and she had just laid it upon the 
pile of things to be sent to the post, when she 
heard her husband’s step on the stairs, and the 
next moment he entered the room. 

She seldom saw him between breakfast and 
luncheon, and she looked up, a little surprised; 
then she saw that something had occurred to dis- 
turb the even tenor of his way. 

“Tf you are not busy, there’s something I want 
to talk to you about,” said Mr. Townley Gore. 

“Tam not at all busy,” returned his wife, gra- 
ciously, as she pushed a low chair toward him, 
and turned her own away from the writing-table, 
to signify her uninterrupted attention. But Mr. 
Townley Gore found it easier to talk while walk- 
ing up and down the room—a sure sign that he 
was embar 5 

“Tt is rather a long story,” he began, with a 
glance at his hearer which betrayed uncertainty 
of mind; “but you will understand the matter 
more clearly if I begin at the beginning. Did I 
ever happen to mention to you a friend of mine 
named Rhodes—a clergyman out in Bengal ?” 

“Never.” 

“ Ah, I dare say I never did. He went out to 
India many years ago, and though we exchanged 
some letters at first, our correspondence dropped 
off after a time. We were boys together—he a 
year or two my senior—and school-fellows. He 
was the only son of a clergyman, who had no for- 
tune to give him, and he was educated for the 
Church. He was a very clever, quiet, studious 
fellow, and when he went to Oxford, at the same 
time that I did, we were in quite different sets. 
Still, we saw a good deal of each other, and in my 
last year an event occurred which drew, or ought 
to have drawn, the ties between us closer.” 





Mrs. Townley Gore, politely listening, but not 
as yet particularly interested, raised her eyebrows 
just a little. There was a touch of sentiment 
about this last sentence which was very unlike 
the speaker, and he concluded it with a short, im- 
patient sigh. 

“ Rhodes had helped me out of many a scrape 
at school, and out of one or two at college, and 
this time he saved my life.” 

“Saved your life !—how ?” 

“Tt wasn’t a pretty story. I will spare you 
and myself the details. I was rather wild in 
those days, and I had been drinking a good deal. 
There was a row, and I got knocked into the riv- 
er; the other men were as tipsy as myself. I 
was all but drowned, when Rhodes saved me, at 
the imminent risk of his own life. Indeed, it 
was twice risked, for he had inflammation of the 
lungs afterward, and lost a whole year. Of course 
I was very grateful to him when I knew what 
had happened, and made all sorts of promises 
and protestations ; but I only saw him once for 
a long time, for he was ill for months at his fa- 
ther’s parsonage, and I had left Oxford before 
he returned. We met next in London. He was 
in orders then, and had been acting as curate to 
his father, and we were a good deal together. 
Shortly afterward his father died. Rhodes did 
not get the living of Linleigh, and he wrote to 
me that he had applied for a foreign chaplain- 
cy. Iam afraid I had not thought much about 
him; I was living among a fast set in London, 
while he was working down in the country, but I 
would have done anything I could for him.” 

“ Naturally,” observed Mrs. Townley Gore, 
aware of a curious hesitation about her husband’s 
manner, and now becoming interested in his nar- 
rative ; “ but what could you do for him ?” 

“Exactly. What could I do? There was 
nothing, in fact. Well”—he shrugged his shoul- 
ders, and paused in his walking to and fro, pla- 
cing one hand on the writing-table, and looking 
uneasily at his wife—‘ I lost sight of him, until 
I heard accidentally from an old acquaintance 
of his marriage. He had married a beautiful girl 
—quite a lady—but without either fortune or 
friends who could push Rhodes’s interest.” 

“Very imprudent,” remarked Mrs. Townley 
Gore, dryly. 

“ Very ; but therefore all the more like Herbert 
Rhodes. For a fellow who never went wrong, or 
did wrong, he was the most reckless of conse- 
quences I have ever known.” 

“ Ah! one of your trusters in Providence with- 
out keeping his powder dry, I suppose,” said Mrs. 
Townley Gore; and the remark jarred somehow, 
like a warning, upon her husband. 

“Just so. I sent a bracelet, if I remember 
rightly, to his wife, and wrote to Rhodes. I saw 
him only once again, long afterward; it was just 
before he sailed for Caleutta—for he had at last 
got an Indian chaplaincy—and he introduced me 
to his wife, a beautiful, delicate creature, about 
whom I remember thinking a man must be mad 
to take her to such a climate.” 

“T suppose he could not help it; people must 
live,” said Mrs. Townley Gore. “ Was this long 

»” 


“Tt was before we married; nearly twelve 
years ago. And, Caroline, Rhodes then told me 
that the greatest trouble he and his wife had to 
encounter was the parting with their child, a little 
girl of four years old, whom they were obliged to 
leave in England.” 

“ Why ” 

“Why? Because the child could not have 
been reared in India, and they were too poor to 
take her out and incur the expense of sending 
her home again at the proper age. The mother 
seemed quite dazed with grief; I can remember 
that now, after all this time. Rhodes and I were 
very friendly together; I saw them off from 
Gravesend, and the next I heard of them Mrs. 
Rhodes was dead.” 

“Indeed! What has become of your friend ?” 

Mr. Townley Gore took a letter from his 
breast pocket, and answered, in a very serious 
tone: 

“My friend is dead too. This morning’s post 
brought me news of his death, through his so- 
licitors, Messrs. Simpson & Rees, of Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. Here is their letter; I have seen 
them since I received it; and this brings me to 
what I particularly want to say to you. The law- 
yers, as you may see”—he held the letter out to 
his wife, but she waved it from her with an ex- 
pressive gesture—“ requested me to call on them 
at my earliest convenience, and I went to Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields at once. There I found Mr. 
Rees, the junior member of the firm, and he told 
me the particulars of Rhodes’s death. It oc- 
curred at Blankpore, where he had been chap- 
lain for the last twelve years; and when, accord- 
ing to the customary routine, his papers were 
examined, it was found that he had left a sealed 
packet addressed to Messrs. Simpson & Rees, 
which was rightly supposed to contain all his 
worldly dispositions.” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Townley Gore, finding it ne- 
cessary to say something, as her husband again 
paused and hesitated. 

“That sealed packet,” he continued, slowly, 
“inclosed a letter from Rhodes to me, which the 
solicitors were requested to deliver into my own 
hands. The poor fellow reminds me, for the first 
time, of our old friendship, of my former acknowl- 
edgment of a great obligation to him, of his own 
isolation in the world, and asks me to look after 
his daughter when he shall be gone. It seems 
that he died of cholera very shortly after he had 
written that letter.” 

“His daughter! The child who was left in 
England ?” 

“Yes; but she is a grown-up girl now, nearly 
seventeen. She was to have gone out to him to 
India this year.” 

“To ‘look after’ a girl of that age is rather 
vague. To what does your friend’s request re- 
ally amount ?” 





There was a hard look in the speaker's face ; 
the caution of her nature was aroused. 

“That I can not exactly say. He had very 
little to leave her—an insurance on his life of 
five hundred pounds was the chief of it—and 
she is at a boarding-school at Highgate. I have 
consulted with the solicitors, and they suggested 
—but of course I should have done that in any 
case—that I should refer the question to you.” 

“To me! My dear Edward, how can I possi- 
bly have any idea of what had better be done 
with a young lady who has five hundred pounds 
for her fortune, and presumably no friends, since 
her father commends her to you, who had not 
seen or heard of him for more than twelve 
years ?” 

This was a crude but convincing way of put- 
ting the case. Mr. Townley Gore saw at once 
that there was no chord in his wife’s nature that 
the hand of the orphan girl would be likely to 
strike, and he silently took two resolutions: one 
was that he would not impart to Mrs. Town- 
ley Gore the supplementary information which 
Messrs. Simpson & Rees had imparted to him, 
i. e., that of the failure of the “ Infallible” Insur- 
ance Office, by which Helen Rhodes had been left 
absolutely destitute ; the other was that he would 
not request his wife to accompany him in his pro- 
jected early visit to the Hill House, Highgate. 
He replied, however : 

“It is very difficult, but I can not ignore the 
claim on me of which Rhodes’s letter reminds 
me. However, we can discuss the matter after 
luncheon.” 

After luncheon, and when Mrs. Townley Gore 
was going out for the regular afternoon drive, 
she said, airily, to her husband, and as if the 
thing were of the most trifling import: 

“ Apropos of your romantic story of your col- 
lege friend, I have been thinking it is very likely 
the school-mistress would keep the girl as a teach- 
er. -They do that sort of thing, I believe, for what 
they calla premium. I suppose the Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields people could settle it.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





ASSASSINATION OF ALEXANDER II. 
\ E gave recently a biographical sketch of 
the late Czar Alexander II., and of his 
successor, Alexander III. Our present number 
contains a portrait of the reigning sovereign, and 
a picture of the scene of the explosion of the Nihil- 
ists’ bombs. The details of the event are too well 
known to need repetition. We subjoin, therefore, 
only a few lines explanatory of our engraving. 

The Czar had, on the morning when he met 
his death, been reviewing some of his troops in 
the riding-school, and was returning to the Win- 
ter Palace by the road which borders the Fon- 
tanka Canal. About thirty yards beyond the 
bridge called the Bridge of Kazan an explosion 
was heard, the snow was hurled in clouds into 
the air, and by-standers could see that the ramble 
of the imperial carriage was shattered to pieces, 
that the horses were plunging wildly, and that 
Alexander was descending from the vehicle. 
Again there was an explosion, again the light 
snow was flung upward in clouds; and when it 
sank, or was dispersed, there were seen lying on 
the ground one young man dead, and a Cossack 
of the imperial body-guard grievously wounded, 
and by their side the Emperor without his hel- 
met and his cloak, with his dress in tatters, and 
his legs broken, while his blood was dyeing the 
snow on which he lay. 

M. Novikoff, an officer of police, rushed to the 
spot, exclaiming, “My God! what has happened 
to his Majesty?” The Czar remained motion- 
less. Novikoff raised the Emperor by the body, 
while some sailors—one of whom had already 
seized the thrower of one of the fatal bombs— 
lifted him by the feet. While the main violence 
of the explosion had struck the Emperor on the 
legs as he was alighting from his carriage, one 
of the projectiles with which it had been charged 
took effect on the orbit of the eye. The Czar 
with considerable effort raised his hand to his 
bleeding forehead, and murmured, “ Cold, cold.” 
All this had taken place in less time than it takes 
to tell it. The carriage of the Emperor’s bro- 
ther, the Grand Duke Michael, the Governor of the 
Caucasus and Chief of the Artillery, approached. 
“Sacha” (the diminutive of Alexander), “how do 
you feel?” he said, bending his head to the Em- 
peror’s face. There was no answer. Novikoff 
suggested to the Grand Duke the advisability of 
taking the wounded man into the nearest house 
till he could receive surgical attendance. The 
Czar, however, overheard the remark, and in a 
very low voice said, “ Carry me to the palace, and 
let me die there.” These were the last intelligi- 
ble words uttered, and the Emperor's lips and 
eyelids closed. 

Dvorketsky, the Chief of Police, who constant- 
ly accompanied his imperial master, had been 
slightly wounded by the explosion of the first 
bomb. His sleigh, which was close behind the 
Czar’s carriage, was employed to convey Alexan- 
der to the palace. The Emperor was removed 
from it in a blanket, and borne into his private 
study, where he was placed on his bed near the 
desk at which he used to write. The members 
of the imperial family hastened to the bedside 
of their dying chief, he tried to speak, he mur- 
mured two or three times the endearing diminu- 
tive “Sacha,” as he looked to his son, the Czaro- 
witz, but gave utterance to no intelligible words. 
He waved aside the surgeons who were prepar- 
ing to amputate the fractured limbs, received the 
last sacraments of the Church, and expired before 
the operation was commenced. 

It is said that eighteen persons were wounded 
by the explosion, and that hundreds of devout 
subjects of the Czar collected as relics drops of 
the frozen blood or fragments of the dress of 
their revered Emperor, from the place where the 
Liberator of the Serfs perished so miserably, 
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Embroidered Taffeta Apron, Figs. 3-5. 

For this apron a straight piece of black taffeta twenty-one 
inches wide and twenty-six inches long is required. The up- 
per corners are turned down four inches, and the top is hol- 
lowed out slightly at the middle. The bottom of the 
apron and the down-turned corners are embroidered 
in cross stitch over canvas basted on the material ac- 
cording to Figs. 4 and 5, with filoselle silk of the col- 
ors given in the description of symbols. The threads 
of the canvas are drawn out when the work is com- 






PARASOL, 


Fig. 1.—Suran anp Lace Bonner 


pleted. The bottom and the upper corners are 
edged with black lace an inch wide; the upper 
edge is finished with a narrow binding, and pro- 
vided with a button and loop for closing. 


Bonnets, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue black stiff net frame of the bonnet Fig. 1 
has a low crown and a brim three inches and 
three-quarters wide, which is sloped on the sides ; 
it is covered smoothly with red Surah. The in- 
side of the brim is faced with red velvet, and the 
outside is covered with a net-work of black tulle 
beaded with jet; the edge is studded with large 
cut jet beads. The crown of the bonnet is cov- 
ered with black Chantilly lace three inches wide, 
which is side-pleated and set on spirally from the 
centre. The trimming consists of loops of red 
satin-faced plush ribbon four inches wide, and 
three black ostrich feathers. The strings are of 
similar ribbon. 

The brim of the black straw bonnet Fig. 2 is 
faced with bias black satin, which is shirred at 
the inner edge, and half an inch and an inch and 





Fig. 1.—Linen Apron.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Derai or Apron, Fic. 1.—Crocuet 



















Fig. 2.—Satin 
pE Lyon 
PaRAsoL. 


Fig, 1.—Ponasx 


three-quarters from the outer one. The brim is bordered on the 
outside with jet fringe an inch and a half wide, headed by a jet 
border an inch wide. A scarf of figured silk tulle six inches wide 
and two yards and a half long, edged all around with lace four 
inches wide, is fastened on the front of the crown under a jet or- 
nament; the ends are carried around the crown, and 
hang from the back. A jet ornament is set on the 
searf at the right side of the back, and the left side 
of the bonnet is trimmed with three black ostrich 
feathers and a spray of tea-roses and foliage, arranged 
as shown in the illustration. When the bonnet is 









Fig. 2.—Eneuisu Straw Bonner. 

worn, the right end of the scarf is draped in the 
manner shown in the illustration, and fastened 
on the left side under the roses. 


Parasols and Fans, Figs. 1-6. 

Tue brown pongee cover of the parasol Fig. 1 
has a thin silk facing, which is embroidered in 
chain stitch with colored silk. The stick is of 
polished brown wood. 

The frame of the parasol Fig. 2 is gilded. 
The cover is of black satin de Lyon, which is 
faced with gold-colored taffeta. Bamboo stick, 
trimmed with a bow of black satin ribbon. 

The parasol Fig. 3 is covered with brown Su- 
rah, beaded with jet, and lined with écru silk. 
Ebonized wooden stick, finished with a ribbon 
bow. 

Fig. 4 is a palm-leaf fan covered with black 
satin. The bias of the material is stretched 
firmly around the outer edge, after which it is 
pleated down on both sides toward the handle. 
The edge is finished with thick silk cord, which 
terminates in loops and a tassel. A spray of 





Fig. 3.—EmMBrompERED Tarreta APRON. 
[See Fig. 4; and Fig. 5, Page 276. ] 
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Fig. 4.—Desian ror Apron, Fig. 3.—Cross 
Stircn Empromwery. 


Description of Symbols: & Olive; S Red; @ Bronze, 
@ Old Gold; # 1st (darkest), & 2d, S 3d (lightest), 


Give anp Pornt Russe Empromery. Crora Rivina Hasit.—{For pattern and description see Supplement, No, L, Figs. 1%, 1>-10.] Blue; ' Foundation. 
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roses and a ribbon bow are fastened on the fan 
as shown in the illustration, and black satin rib- 
bon is knotted about the handle, and tied in a 
bow lower down. 

The fan Fig. 5 has ebony sticks and a black 
and old gold brocaded silk cover. 

The fan Fig. 6 is covered with figured cretonne 
in gay colors, and has gilded ebony sticks. 





NIHILISM! 

Ix his powerful novel, “Sunrise,” Mr. Black 
has graphically portrayed the inner movements 
of this pitiless engine of destruction. Men bind 
themselves by the most solemn oaths to literally 
obey the mandates of a secret and irresponsible 
tyranny, even to the commission of foulest crimes, 
and their lives are forfeited if they hesitate to ex- 
ecute such orders as may doom them to the curse 
of murder and consign their souls to perdition.— 
Hartford Courant. 

SUNRISE. By Wittiam Brack. 12mo, Cloth, 
$125. Published by Harper & Broruers, 
Franklin Square, New York. Sent by mail, 
postage prepaid, on receipt of $1 25. 





Riker’s Cream of Roses, unlike any other ar- 
ticle of the kind, aids nature in causing the skin 
to be clear, soft, and beautiful. Sold everywhere 
at 50 cents. Ww. B. Riker & Son, Druggists, 353 
Sixth Avenue, sole manufacturers.—[{ Com. } 





HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN MALARIAL TROUBLES. 
I save used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in malarial 
troubles, and in administering quinine. It has done 
well in my hands. 


—{Adv.] Springfield, Mis. W.S. McBornie, M.D. 





DRS. STRONG'S REMEDIAL INSTITUTE, 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y. For Nervous, Lung, Female, 
and Chronic diseases : Turkish, Russian, Roman, and all 
other Baths; Electricity, Sw édish Moveme ant, Spring 
Waters, etc., are employed. Send for Circular.—[{ Adv. } 





COMPOUND OXYGEN IN EPILEPSY. 

‘Tuer following is an extract from a letter received 
from a patient who had used Compound Oxygen for 
ne. It is dated March, 1879: “I commenced 
taking the Compound Oxygen last April (1878) for 
epilepsy, and have taken four months’ treatment. It 
has helped me more than all the medicines which I’ve 
taken for the last five years. Have only had spasms 
one time since I commenced taking the Oxygen. I 
think I am entirely cured of the spasms, and I have 
not taken the Oxygen regularly for several months, 
and my health is better in every way than for several 
years before.” Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen, 
which is sent free, will be found of great value to all 
who are suffering from any chronic disease. Address 
Drs. Starkey & Pacen, 1109 and 1111 Girard Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. —{Com. } 





Lapirs who would combine beauty and comfort in 
dressing the feet should use the German Corn Remover. 
Safferers from corns will find sure relief in German 
Corn Remover. Sold by all druggists, 25 cts.—[Adv.] 





How many ladies who have made every effort to pre- 
pare nice cakes and biscuit, have been disappointed by 
nsing an inferior Baking Powder. Hantord's None 
Such never disappoints you. Sold by leading grocers. 
—[{Com.} 








AD VERTISEM ENTS 





Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
fration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
pastry. Can be eaten by dyspeptics without fear of 
the ills resulting from heavy, indigestible food. Sold 
only in cans, by all Grocers. 

Rovat Baxine Powprr Co., New York. 





ARTISTIC BRONZES, CLOCKS, AND 
DECORATIVE PORCELAIN. 


THEODORE B. STARR, 
JEW ELLER, 
No. 206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, 
Between 25th and 26th Sts. 


The entire third floor of this establishment is appro- 
y riated to a “7 complete stock of fine BRONZES, 

antel Sets, Marble, Bronze, and Polished Brass 
<LOCKS, with chimes and (patented) stem-winding 
attachments controlled by this house; travelling 
Clocks, &c., together with choicest pieces of decor- 
ative PORG XELA AIN, in Plaqnes, Vases, Jardinieres, &c., 
of the Royal Worcester, inton, and other favorite 
Wares, selected with critic al taste and of the latest 
importation, forming a collection of rare merit. 

Visits, if for inspection only, are particularly invited. 





SALE .SMEN Wanted in every Town in the 0. 8. 


month. peorees & 
PARRA ENE Sle ctiggr eral 











GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
iy BAKER’S 


CHOCOLATE, 


The standard for a Century. 
This Chocolate is made from the 
choicest Cocoa, carefully selected 
and prepared. It is the best 
preparation of plain Chocolate in 
the market for family use. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & Co, 
Dorchester, Mass. 

U niversally prescribed by the Faculty. 


T A M A Roe and refreshing 








Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
i congestion, &e. 


| N D | E Nts: E. GRILLON, 
Sole prietor, 
— e ire Roe 


la Faculté de P: 
a vee Rambutean, Paris 
Sold by all C hemists 


GRILLON “ssc 


7S cents the box. 


Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


“WAVE.” 


) The unparalleled success of 
this charming addition to a 
¥. " jady’s toilet is due to their 
CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 
and last, though by no means least, 
the DECIDED IMPROVED 
iy APPEARANCE given to every wearer. 
They make a thin face appear full—soften 
the lines that age sometimes creates. The 
are an absolute NECESSITY to ladies who have lost 
their once abundant hair—whose foreheads - high— 
whose hair will not remain in Crimp. Bein e of 
NATURE’S CURLY HAIR ary 4 CAN #4 
out of wave. One grand feature is, they have NO 
of the FALSE WIG-LIKE look so observable in 
ALL other waves and crimps, while the doing away 
with crimping pins and the danger of ruining of one’s 
hair is VERY important for every lady to consider, 
especially if she values her personal beauty and the 
opinion of -her friends. PRICE, $6 TO $12 
(Blonde and Gray, extra). Sent, C.O.D., with priv- 
ilege of exc hanging. To be had ONLY of MERS. 
C. THOMPSON, 107 State St., Chicago. Send 
for Lliustrated Catalogue free. 


THURBER'S BIRD SEED, 


Our Seeds a are selected with 
































ed, combined brs 
and neatly pac 
g} pound cartoons, with a piece 
of cuttle-fish bone in each car- 
toon. If you wish —_— Birds 
to thrive, ask your Grocer for 
THURBER’S Bird Seed; also 
for our Bird Gravel, in pack- 
ages to go with the ‘Seed. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and English Porcelain at Low Prices. 





| Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 149 pieces. $30 00 


Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces... 7 00 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets,44 pieces. 8 50 
Richly Decorated Fr’ch China ig — 44 pieces. 12 00 
Chamber Sets, 11 pieces, $4 00; white..........- 
White English Porcelain Dinner ‘Setn, 100 pieces. 14 00 
Silver-plated Dinner Knives, per doz........... 8 00 
ALSO ALL HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 

Tilustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on 

application. Estimates furnished. 


C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 


Orders boxed and placed on Car or Steamer free of 
charge. Sent C.O0.D. or P.O, Money Order. 


BALtS HEALTH PRESERVING 





Something Entirely New. 


By an arran ent of fine 
coiled wire springs, which al- 
lows the corset to yield readily 
with every movement of the 
wearer, the most perfect fit- 
ting and comfortable corset 
ever made is thus secured. 

Recommended by our best 

hysicians as not injurious to 
heaith. For sale py 

n 





Chicago, I ce 
MONEY REFUNDED os 75. Lady Canvassing A gts 
anted in all parts of the U.S. 


SAY, MAIDEN, 


With the raven hair, 
So beautiful and lithe apd tall, 
With eyes so bright and cheeks so fair, 
Why let your teeth destroy it all? 
For they are dark, and feel the want 
Of a soft brush and SOZODONT. 


A WISE WOMAN 


Will try and preserve her charms. She may lack classic 
outline of form, but she should use SOZODONT and 
retain the beauty and usefulness of her teeth. A fine 
set of teeth is one of the highest charms. SOZODONT 
will do this work. Ask your Druggist for it. 


NEW YORK SHOPPI 

Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 

hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 

ment. For circular. address 

Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O, Box 1654, New York. 














EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—OOMFORTING, 


which govern the and nutri- 
tion, and by of the fine properties 
of well - selected - provided our 


cocoa, Mr. Epps 
breakfast -tables with a delicatel 
which may save us many heavy tors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
poe oye may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may esca 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.” 
Civil Service Gazette, 


Sold only in soldered tins, 3 and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & ©O., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ena. 

Also, Eppe’s Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 


DR. WARNER'S 
CORALINE CORSET. 


— with a New Material, 
called Coraline, which is 
vastly superior to horn or 
whalebone. 


A Reward of $10 
will be paid for every Cor- 
set in which the Coraline 
breaks, with six months’ 
ordinary wear. It is elas- 
tic, pliable, and very com- 
fortable, and is not affect- 
by cold, heat, or moist- 
ure, 
For sale by leading Mer- 
chants. Price by mail $1 25, 


WARNER BRO’Ss, 
372 Broadway, N. Y. 


SLOANE 












W.& J. 


Invite an examination of their 


UNEQUALLED ASSORTMENT 


TURKISH, 
PERSIAN, 
AND INDIA 


CARPETS AND RUGS, 


Selected by their own Agents in the East, and Im- 
ported direct. 


649, 651, & 655 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


Ladies’ & Children’s 
HYGIENIC 


UNDERGARMENTS, 
Vest & Drawers in One, 
And Chemilettes, 
Emancipation, Dress 
Reform, and Comfort 
Waists, Shoulder 
Braces, Abdominal Sup- 

rters, &c. Illustrated 
Yatalogue free. 
Mrs, A. FLETCHER & CO., 6 East 14th St., N.Y. City. 


Decorative Art cr 


BENTLEY BROS., 856 Broadway, 


(OPPOSITE DOMESTIO BUILDING. ) 


Splendid assortment of designs and commenced 
work. CREWELS, SILKS, F LOSSES, &c. 
Best Goods. Lowest Prices. Catalogues free. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
|. BEAUTIFUL._EVER BLOOMING | 
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THE DINCE ~ CONARD co. 
Growers, E Wiest Grove, Chester Co. 


NOTICE. 


Having reorganized our PATTERN DEPART- 
MENT, we have assigned to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 62 
Cliff Street, New York City, the sole right to estab- 
lish Agencies, on his own account, for the sale of our 
Cut Paper Patterns throughout the United States. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 











CRANDALL & CO,, 

No. 569 3d Ave., N. = 
Established 40 Ye 
BABY CARRIAGES BICYCLES, VE- 
LOCIPEDES, &e. 

a and Retail. os. shipped 
C.O.D. Tilustrated Circulars free. 

American Institute Premium 1880. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
— for removing radically and psc 7 eg d a 
g distigurements from the Lips, Ch =, 
Chin. Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N. f 











Elegant Genuine Chromo SO hae no two —_ 
y with name, 0c. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Conn, 





h Cards,Chromo, Motto, Roses, &c.,all new style,name 
on 10c. Agt’s samples | 10c. G. A. .Spring,Northford, Ct. 












| Self-Acting Window Shade Rollers, 


Admitted 
ASK YOUR UPHOLSTERER FOR THEM. 





Superior to All Others. © 


MANUFACTURED AT 


81, 83 & 85 Centre St., New York. 





Close of the Sixty-second Volume. 


HARPER'S 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR MAY 


ConTatns : 


GEORGE ELIOT. 

By C. Krean Pavt. With Portrait and other IIns- 
trations—including es of the drawing-room 
at the in which George Eliot held her 
receptions, of her Grave, etc. 


THOMAS “CARLYLE. 
By M. D. Conway. Containing important reminis- 


cences, as related by Carlyle in conversation with 
Mr. Conway. 


With Eight Illustrations. 


ATHENS. 
By Prof. Merrett. Epwarpvs Gares. 
With Twelve Illustrations. 


DECORATIVE POTTERY OF CINCINNATI. 
By Mrs. Aaron F. Perry. 
With Twenty Illustrations, 


CAMP LOU. 

By Maro Coox. Showing the sanitary advantages of 
the Lake St. Regis region of the Adirondacks 
to consumptive invalids, 

With Eight Iustrations, 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS IN NEW YORK. 
By Feeperiox A. Nast. With portraits of Theodore 
Thomas, L. Damrosch, Gerster, Campanini, Annie 
Louise Cary, Arthur 8. Sullivan, Clara Louise 
Kellogg, Dadley Buck, Joseffy, Rummel, 8. B. 

Mills, Wilhelinj, Reményi, and Miss Thursby. 


THE INDIAN GIRL. 


aiew’s Painting, engraved by Kruell; with Poem 
by Exizasetn Stuart r PHELPs. 


ANNE. 
By Constanor Fentwone Woonson. The best serial 
story by an American author ever published. 


A LAODICEAN. 


A Seriat Novet. By Tuomas Harpy. 


THE RETURN MESSAGE. 
By Epwarp Evererr Hate. The shortest love-story 
ever contributed to a } magazine. 


THE UNEXPECTED PARTING OF THE BEAZ- 
LEY ‘WINS. A Humorous Groreta Skerou. By 
R. M. Jounston, 


THE SPEAKER'S RULING. 
By Groner Ticknor Curtis, 


POEMS. 

By T. H. Ronerrson, E. 8. Pueurs, M. E. Sancstrr, 

Nora Perny, and Rose Terry Cooker. 
FRONTISPIECE : 

An Illustration by Ausey of Herrrox’s Poem, “I held 
Love's Head.” as 

EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 

EDITOR’S LITERARY RECORD. 

EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 


EDITOR'S DRAWER. 





Harper’s is the leading magazine of the country, by 
the prerogative of age and circulation.—N. ¥. Sun. 

It is as much an American institution as our Con- 
stitution. It has known how to cater not only to the 
general public, but to a special class of educated 
readers. Its literature, provided by the best writers 
at home and abroad, has done as much as anything 
else to develop our tastes in the right direction.— 





N. Y. Times. 

HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........... $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, One Year.............. 400 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year................ 400 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year..... 150 


—_— 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harren & Broruens. 





a3 HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


—__ 


Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 





GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 
a . The ladies’ Sewing Companion 
web by ie. It 


useful art: 
the or ont of 





po denne a bags» TE 
cu . or 
ders to F. M. Vaw Errin, 28 Lasalle St. fil 





por cage 2 15 Stops, 4 Set ‘Set Reeds, 
(o< Se Address Daniel 
¥» Washington, N.J. 


Large new style prettiest Chromo Cards solil, 
with name, 10c. Nassau Cazp Co., Nassau, N. y: 


BEATTY’S 
25 
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Our illustration represents a very ex- 
cellent grade of Ladies’ Walking Boot, 
made of good Pebble Goat, and finished 
in the most workmanlike manner. 


Every 
pair is warranted not to rip, burst, or tear. 

These boots will be found in every re- 
spect fully equal to those ordinarily sold 
at Five Dollars per pair. 

Until further notice we will offer these 
boots, in any size, half size or width, and 
in either Opera or Common-Sense styles, at 
TWO DOLLARS AND NINETY- 
SEVEN CENTS A PAIR. 


KHRICHS’, 


Eighth Ave. and Twenty-Fourth St. 


EASTER 
BONNETS, 


CACHEMIRE CAPES, BEADED PELERINES, 
DRESS FRONTS, AND GARNITURES. 


AITKEN, SON, & CO,, 


BROADWAY and 18th St. 


TRIPLICATE MIRRORS 


PLAQUES, 








FRENCH BISQUES, 


TERRA COTTA, 


LIMOGES LAMPS, 
FAIENCE. 


LE BOUTILLIER & CO., 
3 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


MARBLE CLOCKS A SPECIALTY. 








The Only Remedy 


That Acts at the Same Time on 


he Liver, The Bowels and The Kidneys 
iA This combined action gives it wonderful 
power to cure all diseases. 





We Sick? 


—_—_—_ = —<=_= 
Because we allow these gre great organs to be- 
come clogged or torpid, and h Wl 
more we Sersfors Sorced / 


eras 
be expelled nanaratly. te 


Biliousness, Piles, oa Kidne: 
Complaints and Diseases, 
nesses and Nervous Disorders. 
By causing J Sree action o, [siete organs and 
er. er to throw off disease. 
Why Suffer Bilious pains and aches? 
Why tormented with a Constipation? 
Why frightened over disordered Kid wn 
Why endure nervous or sick headach 
Why have sleepless nights ? 
Use KIDNEY WORT and rejoice in A 
health. Itis a dry, vegetable compound and 





Established 1840. 


JONES. 


SPRING GOODS OPEN. 
35 Complete Departments. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE. 


A. SUITS AND CLOAKS. 
oO -_ 

o Vo BOYS’ SUITS. 

CO FANCY GOODS. 


SILKS AND SATINS. 
DRESS GOODS. 
MILLINERY. 0 
DOMESTICS. 
LINENS. 0” 


J ONES — 


0 UnpEerwear. 


ro ere 
O LACES. 


Xx 





|| Eighth Avenue, corner Nineteenth St., 
New York City. 


| md : a SS 





x 

SHOES. 0 © Curirry. 
ab 3 

Upnorstery, o5 oa” CROCKERY. 

FURNITURE. Oo O GLASSWARE. 


LACE CURTAINS. O A © REFRIGERATORS. 
&. 0 aa 
CARPETS, RUGS, &o. \YHOUSEFURN’G GOODS. 


Fine line of CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES; full de- 
scription and price-list sent on application. 








Mail Order Department a specialty; prompt atten- 
tion to all requests. 


Unequalled inducements to out-of-town residents. 
CATALOGUES SENT TO ANY ADDRESS. 
8th Avenue 
JONES ix isa'se JONES 
NEW YORE. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & 60. 


CARPETS. 


AMERICAN BRUSSELS, 
ENGLISH BRUSSELS. 


The great success attending the sale of 
Brussels Carpets has induced us to continue 
it for one week longer at the same Low 
Prices, being less than they have been sold 
for the past twenty-five years. 


Broadway & [9th St. 





ARTISTIC AND RELIABLE 
FURNITURE. 


WARREN WARD & 60, 


6 and 8 East 20th Street, 


Next door to Lord & Taylor's. _ 


OUR PLAN 


Of selling our CHILDREN’S DRESSES, cut to fit all 
sizes, and with Trimmings complete, meets with the 
marked approval of those who prefer to purchase the 
materials and make them up themselves. 


THE LILIPUTIAN BAZAR 


Provides unequalled facilities for purchasing the most 
desirable goods for Infants’ and Children’s Wear at 
low prices. Catalogues furnished on application. 


BEST & CO., 315 Sixth Aveaue, 


Between 19th and 20th Streets. 














“Samples: worth $5 free. 


per day at home. 
ddress Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


$6 {0 $20 % 
102 LOUB.NAME sesezzse 


stare ets. Bouqn 
“Chrome, Bi on Lanta 
pd etc, 
Be we, Latgort Card Book ones ool lection of Ca all our Carda 
House in America. Dealers sup lied 
eRe Blank Gander AMERICAN Carp Co., SNorthfo 








$6 neck in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hau.err & Co.,Portland,Maine. 





8 Pkts. FLOWER SEEDS, new saicinans 
by mail, 10c. BELL & CO., Windsor, N. ¥. 








RIDLEY’S 
ADHION MAGAZIN 


SPRING, 1881, 


NOW READY. 


CONTAINS 


Over 100 Large Quarto Pages. 


ENTERTAINING STORIES 

In Prose and Verse, 
INTERESTING HOME ARTICLES, 
ILLUSTRATED FASHIONS, 


With valuable information for those living at a dis- 
tance from New York on the many 
perplexing questions of 


“WHAT TO WEAR.” 


ISSUED QUARTERLY, 


50c. per Annum; Single Copies, lic. 





This publication should be found in every household. 
It contains the Lowest New York Prices, and is an in- 
valuable guide to intelligent and economical shopping. 


E. RIDLEY & SONS, Publishers, 


GRAND AND ALLEN STS., 
NEW YORK. — 








JAMES McCREERY & Co. 
are already opening their 
Spring Importations of at- 
tractive Dress Goods, Silks, 
and Elegant Novelties, 
which are placed upon the 
counters as fast as they are 
received. An early visit of 
inspection is invited. 
JAMES McCREERY & Co., 
Broadway and Eleventh St., 


NEW YORK. 





Agents’ profit per Week. Will 
rove it or forfeit $500. $4 outfit free. 
. . G. Riprout & Co., 10 Barclay St., N.Y. 








The Salvator for Invalids and the Aged. An 
Incomparable Aliment for the Crowth and 
Protection of Infants and Children. 

A Superior Nutritive In Continued 
Fevers, and a Reliable Remedial 
Agent In all Diseases of the Stomach and 
Intestines. 





jnnenaiaael 

HIS justly celebrated Dietetic Pret ne GLUTEN de is, 
in com sonnel ee ee the 

m t 


Hw 
OF INFANTS AND CHILDREN, and for Mothers 
lacking Sufficient Nourishment for their offspring. 
Unlike those preparations made m animal or 

vinous matter, which are liable to stimulate the 
brain and irritate the digestive organs, it embraces 
in its el y comp 
That which makes ‘strong Bone and Muscle. 
That which makes good Flesh and Biood. 
That which is easy of Digestion--never 
constipating. That which is kind and 
friendly to the Brain, and that which 
acts as a preventive of those Intestinal 
Disorders Incidental to chiidh 

da, while it would pe difficult : ore of 
an. hing in Food or Dessert more amy or ee 

o pe Strength anin 

aliment in_ Fev ompl] pte. 
Dyspepsia and General. beviity, “ite Medicinal 
lience in all Intestinal Diseases, especially in 
Gonenten, sang and Cholera 


HAS BEEN INCONTESTABLY PROVEN. 
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ADVERTISING CARD! 


for collections, one set for 3c. 
Stamp. Hanson & 


Jo., Box 700, New Haven, Ct. 











KEYES, 


349, 351, & 353 8th Ave., x. Y. 
OUR 
SPRING CATALOGUE 
IS NOW READY FOR MAILING. 


WE OFFER THIS WEEK PARTICULAR BAR- 
GAINS IN LADIES’ UNDERWEAR. 

FULL DESCRIPTIONS WILL BE FOUND IN 
OUR CATALOGUE. 

A VERY LARGE AND CAREFULLY ASSORTED 
STOCK OF DRY GOODS AND FANCY GOODS 
FOR SPRING AND SUMMER NOW READY FOR 
INSPECTION. 


SAMPLES SENT, AND COUNTRY ORDERS 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


STERN BROTHERS, 


The Leading House in the City for 


Dry Goods, Silk Suits, 


Mantles, Underwear, Millinery, &c. 
OUR SPRING CATALOGUE, 


Containing a full description of our numerous De- 
partments, and 


EXTENSIVELY ILLUSTRATED, 


Will be issued April 18th, and will be mailed upon 
application, 


STERN BROTHERS, 
32 to 36 West 23d St., New York. 








‘SENT FREE: 
OUR SPRING AND SUMMER 


Illustrated Catalogue 


Of Dress Goods, Silks, and Dress Trimmings, 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Suits and Oloaks, No- 
tions, Fancy Goods, Laces, Hosiery, 
Gloves, Underwear, Shoes, &c. 


Prompt and special attention given to mail orders. 


HILL, MOYNAN, & CO. 


_ Broadway and 10th 8t., Ne Y. ‘a 
POPUL AR BOOKS 


ForuLaR PRICES. 


PRINCE METTERNICH’S MEMOIRS. 
Memoirs of Prince Metternich, 1773-1829. 
Edited by Prince Richarp Metrernicu. The 
Papers Classified and Arranged by M. A. de 
Klinkowstrém. Translated by Mrs. Alexander 
Napier. Four Parts, 4to, Paper, 20 cents each; 
12mo, Cloth, 2 vols., $2 00. ~ 


ed 


FROUDE’S CESAR. 


A Sketch. By Jas. AnrHory Frovps. 
12mo, Cloth, with a Portrait and Map, 60 cents ; 
4to, Paper, 20 cents. 

DEAN STANLE ys CHRISTIAN INSTI- 

TUTIONS. 
Christian Institutions. Essays on Ecclesiasti- 
cal Subjects. By A. P. Sranzey, D.D., Dean of 

Westminster. 12mo, Cloth, 50 cents. 


Ceesar. 


The work includes chapters upon Baptism, the Enu- 
charist, the Eucharist in the Early Church, Eucharis- 
tic Sacrifice, the Real Presence, the Body and Blood 
of Christ, Absolution, Ecclesiastical Vestments, Basili- 
cas, the Clergy, the Pope, the Litany, the Belief of the 
Early Christians, the Roman Catacombs, the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Council and Creed of Constantinople, and 
the Ten Commandments. 


FITZGERALD'S LIFE OF GEORGE IV. 
The Life of George the Fourth ; 
Letters and Opinions. With 


including his 
a View of the 


Men, Manners, and Politics of his Reign. By 
Percy FirzGerayp, M.A., F.S.A. 921 pages, 
12mo, Cloth, with Portraits, $2 00; in Two 


Parts, 4to, Paper, 40 cents. 


CARLYLE’S REMINI Isc ENCES. 
Reminiscences by Thomas Carlyle. Edited by 
James ANTHONY Froupr. 12mo, Cloth, with 
Thirteen Portraits, and a Copious Index, 50 
cents ; 4to, Paper, 15 cents. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


S@~ Harver & Brorurers will send any of the above 
books by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


Gilt Edge, Chromo, Snowflake, Glass, Lace, &c.Cards 
Name on, 10c. Franklin Prt’g Co., Fair Haven, Ct. 


30 Happy Day, Chromo, Lace, &c., 


Cards, with name 


& morocco ¢ ase,10c. H.M. Coox, Meriden, Conn. 
12 A WEEK. $120 day at |.ome easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address Trux & Co.,Augusta,Maine, 














HANDY AT TENNIS 


FACETIZ. 


* Ban luck to ye, Master Postman,” said an enraged 
Irishman, the other day, entering the Edinburgh Post- 
office, “ what for didn’t yez send the ten shillings I 
gave yez a month ago for Patrick Moriarty, in the Brig- 
gate oy Glasgo’ ?” 

“Are you quite sure you paid the money, and took 
out an order?” quietly inquired the gentleman at the 


counter. 

“Is it sure re say?” returned Michael. “‘ Bedad, 
I'm sure enough; an’ I'll make ye smart for it, for I’ve 
got the resate in me pocket;” and he triumphantly 

ourished aloft the money-order he had received in 
exchange for his ten shillings. 


a 


Near Barnard Castle, Darham, there is the Burns’s 
Head Inn. The sign is a portrait of the poet, said to 
be an excellent likeness. At any rate, Mr. Morritt, 
uncle of the present owner of Rokeby, thought so, and 
once, when he had walked over there from Rokeby 
with Sir Walter Scott, he pointed it out to him, and 
praised it as a highly successful bit of portraiture. 

“ How long has it been there ?” asked Scott. 

“Two or three years,” was the answer. 

“ Then,” said Scott, “ take my word for it, it is not 
like Burns. Robbie Burns would not have staid so 
long outside a public.” 


IN ORDER TO ASCERTAIN THE FEELING OF 








HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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HAVING A FRIEND ON THE POLICE FORCE, THIS OLD GENTLEMAN TRIES A QUIET STROLL THROUGH THE BACK STREETS. 


First Boy. 


Jones (a tailor, suddenly clapped on the back by a 
customer). “‘ Hello, sir! you nearly frightened me into 
a fit.” 

Customer. “ Well, I wish I could just frighten this 
coat you made me into a fit.” 


—.@——_—— 


An Icr Story—That the ice crop.has been ruined by 
the excessively cold weather, so that the dealers will 
have to charge high prices next summer to save them- 
selves from loss. 

A young Parisian artist painted a portrait of a 
duchess, with which her friends were not satisfied, de- 
claring that it was totally unlike. The painter, how- 
ever, was convinced that he had succeeded admirably, 
and proposed that the question of resemblance or no 
resemblance should be left to a little dog belonging to 
the duchess, which was agreed to. Accordingly the 
picture was sent to the hotel of the lady the next day, 
and a number of her friends assembled to witness the 
test. The dog was called in, and no sooner did he see 
the portrait than he sprang upon it, licked it all over, 
and showed every demonstration of the greatest joy. 
The triumph of the artist was complete, and all present 
insisted that the picture had been retouched during 
the night. And so it had, but not with paint. The 
artist had rubbed it over with a thin coating of lard. 
The dog's nose was sharper than the critics’ eyes. 


“Say, Mister, what was you took up for?” 
Seconp Boy. “ He’s got a wicked look, ain’t he?” 





A darky who was stooping to wash his hands in a 
creek did not notice the peculiar actions of a goat 
just behind him. So when he scrambled out of the 
water, and was asked how it happened, he answered, 
“T dunno ’zac’ly, but peared as if de shore kinder 
listed and frowed me.” 

——_~——_—— 

An Irish clerk who was snowed up in a train during 
a heavy storm last winter telegraphed to his omploy- 
ers the next morning as follows: “I shall not be at 
the office to-day, as I have not got home yesterday yet.” 

conquecesannlpmongetnes 


THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNowN—PpeRuAPs.— The 
berths on board ship do not necessarily add to the 
census. The hatchways are not hens’ nests. The way 
of the ship is not the extent of her avoirdupois. The 
boatswain does not pipe all hands with a meerschaum. 
The ship does not have a wake over a dead calm. The 
swell of a ship’s side is not caused by dropsy; nor is 
the taper of a bowsprit a tallow candle. The hold is 
not the vessel's grip. The trough of the ship is not 
dug out of the ship’s log. The crest Of a wave is not 
the indication of its rank. The buoy is not the cap- 
tain’s son. Ships are never boarded at hotels. The 
bow of a ship is not evidence of politeness. A sailor's 
stockings are never manufactured from a yarn of his 
own spinning. The sails of a ship are not made by an 
auctioneer; nor are the stays constructed by a milliper. 


PROSPECTS OF THE SPRING TRADE. 





Turrp Boy. ‘‘ Guess it’s for murder.” 
GENERAL Cuorus. “ What a shame!” 


A farmer, the elder of a parish in Forfarshire, was 
suggesting to his recently appointed youthful pastor 
how he should proceed in his parochial visitations. 
“Now there’s John,” he said. “Speak to him on ony 
subject except ploughing and sowing, for John is sure 
to remark your deficiency on these, which he perfectly 
understands; and if he should detect that you dinna 
ken about ploughing and sowing, he'll no gie ye credit 
for understanding onything else.” 


ps6 iF on 

A man said to his neighbor that, on the whole, he 
thought this had been rather an open winter so far. 
To which the neighbor responded, “It’s been an open 
winter, has it? That's the way so much cold weather's 
got in.” 

Micuarn. * Have ye heard that Tim Flannigan and 
Ted Doolan have got off? The jury brought in a voir- 
dict of ‘ Not Guilty.’” 

Parriok. “‘ Roight for them they did. Bedad, that’s 
what oi call ‘ jury’s prudence.’” 

eteniediitianncnniis 

An easy-going German, lately married, says: “Id vas 
yoost 80 easy as a needle cood valk oud mit a camel's 
eye as to get der behindt vord mit a vomans.” 


sascha 
“Your horse has some unmistakable points,” said a 

man to an equestrian mounted on a very Jean animal, 
“ Yes,” was the reply; “ he seems made of ‘em.” 


SOME OF OUR MERCHANTS IN REGARD TO THE SPRING TRADE, OUR ARTIST INTERVIEWED A NUMBER OF LEADING DEALERS, WITH THE FOLLOWING RESULTS: 





Foreicn AnD Domestic Fruits. 


The decay of American shipping makes it necessary to bring 
The result is a tremendous 
rise in prices, but our dealer trusts in his good looks and gen- 


all cargoes over in foreign vessels. 


eral popularity to carry him through. 


Fancy Goons. 


Free Trade is what the country needs, but the moving of the large 
crops from the West to the sea-board next fall will increase the circulation 
of money, and travellers in our line will not be likely to starve to death. 


ConFECTIONERY. 


In view Of the establishment of peace in Cuba, and the abundance of the 
sugar crop, together with an increased demand by consumers, she looks for- 
ward to a season of unparalleled prosperity, 





Topacco. 


He sold ten boxes last year, but the tax having been reduced, 
and a first-class article placed in the market, he has every hope 


of doubling his sales this year. 


CuTLery AND HARDWARE. 


The demand for American goods abroad having led to 
large exportations and the consequent depletion of the 
home market, there will be a sharp business driven in 
the grinding down of English cutlery at home. 


Music. 


“ Bollomozermacciomonkioeffozziocco,” he said; and this 
view of the matter fully coinciding with that of our artist, he 
quickly withdrew. 








